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SOCIAL DISTANCE SCALES 
A TOOL FOR THE STUDY OF STRATIFICATION* 


FRANK R. WESTIE 


Indiana University 


The concept of social distance has been used almost exclusively as a 
tool for the study of intergroup relations. Thus the phenomenon itself 
has come to be identified by many sociologists as being an intergroup 
relations phenomenon. It may very well be, however, that social distance 
scales are equally well suited to the study of social stratification in 
general, apart from an intergroup relations context. 

Social classes on the local community level are, in the final analysis, 
groups of people who interact selectively according to status character- 
istics which they share, believe they share, or “would” share. Social 
distance, on the other hand, is a concept which describes the degree to 
which one would admit another to certain spheres of interaction; thus 
social distance scales are, in effect, measures of selective interaction. 
What is it, ultimately, that separates the members of one social class 
from another, if not social distance—social distance with the same mean- 
ing it was originally given by Bogardus? 

One might ask: If social classes do exist on the local level as selective 
interaction systems, why not simply observe such interaction systems 
directly? Why use scales at all? As is well known, Warner and a few 
others have done precisely that. It is also well known, perhaps, that the 
making and recording of such observations is extremely difficult, time 
consuming, and expensive. In fact, the reason W. L. Warner developed 
his Index of Status Characteristics’ (a socioeconomic status index) and 
related it, through correlation, to Evaluated Participation (an index of 


*The observations made in this paper are to a large extent an unanticipated 
outgrowth of a research program dealing with the nature and genesis of inter- 
group prejudices in groups and individuals. Support of this program by the 
Social Science Research Council is gratefully acknowledged. 

1 W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eels, Social Class in America (Chicago: 
Social Research Association, Inc., 1949). 
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selective interaction along class lines) was in order to use the former, 
Index of Status Characteristics, to estimate where a person stood on 
Evaluated Participation without going through the laborious process of 
establishing such participation through direct observation. Social distance 
scales of the types described here can be used to determine one’s selective 
interaction preferences in the realm of social class, without going through 
the arduous labor of direct observation and without making the risky 
inferences required in estimating selective interaction from socioeconomic 
status characteristics. For example, it is doubtful that the relationship 
between Index of Status Characteristics and Evaluated Participation is 
the same for communities of different sizes. 

The social distance scale originally developed by Bogardus for hier- 
archizing various ethnic groups would not be appropriate for the study 
of stratification. The type of scale we propose below (and which we 
have been using in our research) breaks general social distance down 
into more specific subdimensions in terms of the kind of interaction in- 
volved. Moreover, in the kind of adaptation of the Bogardus Scale that 
we propose, subjects are asked to indicate the degree of distance they 
would prefer (or, conversely, the degree of intimacy they would permit) 
with persons of various status characteristics, such as occupation, educa- 
tion, economic status. 

As stated above, one of the reasons why social distance scales have not 
been used for the study of social distance within the majority group is 
that such scales have been regarded, in effect, as devices for assessing 
relative degrees of prejudice toward ethnic outgroups. Because they were 
designed for this purpose, they have not lent themselves to direct employ- 
ment in the study of stratification. Although the same is true in the case 
of the scales we have been using in our intergroup relations research 
program, we have found, however, that they do discriminate among the 
interaction preferences of persons of differing class attitudes. One of our 
scales, the Interpersonal Social Distance Scale, is presented by way of 
illustration : 


I BELIEVE I WOULD BE WILLING TO HAVE “A” 
(attitude object, i.e., person with specified status characteristics) 
Strongly Un- Dis- Strongly 
agree Agree decided agree disagree 

as a close, personal friend 

as a dinner guest in my home 

as a person I might often 

visit with 
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as an acquaintance 

as someone to say hello to 
as someone I might see on 
the street 


Although this scale has many inadequacies as a tool for the study of 
selective interaction preferences along class lines, it may be regarded as 
a prototype of the kind of scale that needs to be developed for this pur- 
pose. Among other changes, there should be more items on the intimate 
end of the scale with smaller degrees of intimacy separating these inti- 
mate items. Moreover, the range should be reduced on the end of the 
scale implying greatest distance. Obviously, items 4, 5, and 6, though 
quite discriminatory in a race relations context, are of doubtful utility 
in a social class setting. 

The Study of the “Stratification Potential” of a Population Through 
the Identification of Psychological Class-Types. One application of social 
distance techniques to the area of stratification would be in the study of 
the susceptibility of a given population to stratification. This suscepti- 
bility, which we might call a society’s “stratification potential,” would 
be analyzed, not in terms of whether the members of the group do 
interact selectively according to status attributes of one another, but, 
rather, in terms of what they would do in the way of selective inter- 
action, given the future social and economic circumstances which would 
provide the opportunity. What would their preferences be, not simply 
as regards their interactions with members of obvious out-groups, but 
particularly with regard to interactions with persons of various status 
attributes within their own societal or communal group? 

Despite the fact that the shape the individual personality takes in any 
society is to a large extent a consequence of culture, the fact remains 
that the characteristic psychological orientations of individuals in a 
society are not a perfect reflection of current culture or “cultures” or 
of prevailing social and economic circumstances. Often “psychologies” of 
individuals, and especially ideologies, are more understandable in terms 
of their relation to past social and economic characteristics of the society 
rather than in terms of present characteristics. This would seem to be 
especially true of rapidly changing modern societies. This being the case, 
the prediction of stratification trends would seem to be more than a 
purely sociological or purely economic problem. It is also a problem of 
social psychology. For example, we might attempt to predict the future 
course of stratification in America by analyzing trends in productivity, 
economic surplus, income distribution, education distribution, etc., but 
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such predictions would be severely limited if they did not take into 
account social-psychological trends which often bear an enigmatic rela- 
tionship to these more crucially societal trends. 

There comes to mind here the essentially psychological distinction 
elaborated by Maclver and Page? between corporate class consciousness 
(essentially the “‘class-view” that identifies one’s personal welfare with 
that of his class and vice versa) and competitive class feeling (the class- 
view wherein one has an awareness, albeit vague and inaccurate at times, 
of his place in the class structure, but where he is always ready and 
willing to leave his class for higher, greener pastures). Predictions of 
the future of stratification in America which fail to take into account 
the phenomenon of competitive class feeling are likely to be no better 
than those of Marx, who, we might add, also failed to consider this 
psychological variable except as a one-to-one reflection of the individual’s 
position in the class structure. 

Social distance scales would be particularly useful for establishing the 
relative prevalence of such psychological types. Although there is some 
evidence that corporate class consciousness tends to be found at the apex 
and occasionally at the bottom of the class pyramid in America, an indi- 
vidual’s psychological class-type cannot be determined simply through the 
determination of his socioeconomic or his social class position. We fre- 
quently encounter factory workers with a more typically middle-class 
outlook in their competitive class consciousness, and occasionally upper- 
class persons with ideologies more appropriate, theoretically, for persons 
lower in the structure. 

Social distance scales adapted to the measurement of distance between 
persons of varying status characteristics would permit the determination 
of whether a particular individual is upward-oriented in his interaction 
preferences, and hence competitively class conscious, or equal-oriented 
(or “loyal”), and hence corporately class conscious. The relative prev- 
alence of corporate class consciousness as opposed to competitive class 
feeling would be a crucial datum in any analysis of the stratification 
potential of a given population. 

Social Distance Differentials and Selective Interaction. Another way 
in which social distance scales may be useful in the area of stratification 
is in the study of “‘social distance differentials.” This concept, coined by 
Bogardus, very succinctly describes a basic social phenomenon. The con- 
cept refers to the difference between the social distance the subject would 


2 R. M. Maclver and Charles H. Page, Society, An Introductory Analysis, 
pp. 359 ff. 
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accord the object and that which the object would accord the subject. 
It is epitomized in the question: “Is he as good a friend of mine as I am 
a friend of his?” or “Is he less friendly to me than I am to him?” To 
use Bogardus’ own definition, “The social distance differential is the 
difference in the favorable or unfavorable reaction of persons to each 
other, of persons and groups to each other, and of two groups to each 
other.’ 

In the study of stratification, the application of this concept and 
measures of the same would involve the measurement of the social dis- 
tance differential between persons of different occupation, education, 
family background, etc. In a society that is, in general, competitively 
class conscious, we do find that there are a number of kinds of social 
interactions which a person would not indulge in with a person of lower- 
class status than himself, while, at the same time, the person of lower 
status would agree to these same interactions with the person of higher 
status. Of course, the same is true also as regards the interactions be- 
tween groups. The Moose lodge might be quite ready to entertain the 
Elks, but the Elks may not be very anxious to entertain the Moose. In 
the stratification context, one might refer to the social distance differ- 
ential as a “selective interaction differential.” 

The Study of Social Class Ideology. In the social distance scales we 
have a convenient tool for studying the relationship between a person’s 
ideology regarding social class and his interaction preferences along class 
lines. When, as in the case of many studies, persons are asked to indicate 
what social classes they belong to, many Americans, before finally check- 
ing “middle class,” protest that we really do not have classes in America. 

When, on the other hand, through the use of social distance scales, we 
study people’s class attitudes by asking them whom they would interact 
with, that is, with what kinds of people of what kinds of occupation, 
economic position, education, family background, etc., and to what 
extent and in what kinds of social situations, then we may very well 
get at the extent to which the individual in question would, by his own 
behavior, actually perpetuate the existence of social classes in his com- 
munity and his nation, regardless of his response to the general symbol, 
“social class.’”’ We have a situation here very much akin to that where 
people were asked whether or not they favored socialism. The vast 
majority responded by saying “no,”’ but when their responses to specific 
issues regarding government ownership and control of particular enter- 


3 Cf. Emory S. Bogardus, “The Social Distance Differential,” Sociclogy and 
Social Research, XXXII: 882-87. 
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prises and activities were called for, the majority turned out to favor 
socialistic measures. Social distance scales may well be useful for deter- 
mining. the extent to which the American people, who may be described 
as finding the idea, or at least the symbol, of social class unpleasant, 
actually do, or would, given the opportunity, behave in ways which 
create and perpetuate stratification. 

In the research program currently under way, we have been using 
social distance scales along with a number of other devices to investigate 
a number of relationships between stratification and race prejudice. 
Despite the fact that our primary purpose in this research has been the 
determination of factors contributing to the development of race prej- 
udice in groups and individuals, our indirect technique of measuring 
prejudice required that we measure the attitudes of whites toward 
whites of varying status as well as toward Negroes of varying status. 
Unfortunately, because our primary purpose was the measurement of 
prejudice, a rather large number of our scale items were meaningful 
only in a race relations context rather than in an interclass relations 
context. Some of the items did, however, have relevance for interclass 
relations, and these provided us with the kind of impressionistic knowl- 
edge regarding stratification among whites. 

Despite these limitations, we did come across a number of white 
people who indicated a marked preference for interaction with higher 
status whites. For example, many persons of middle- and upper-class 
status indicated not simply a preference for higher status persons as 
neighbors, friends, fellow members of their organizations, etc., but 
rather expressed an unwillingness to have persons of lower occupational 
status as neighbors, friends, etc. Thus, through the use of social distance 
scales, we found some degree of class selectivity among whites responding 
to whites of various occupational statuses. 

One social distance scale was designed to tap the subject’s degree of 
aversion to the attitude object because of imputed physical characteristics 
of the object. Although such a scale as this is more meaningful in a race 
relations context, we did find some whites who evidenced physical aver- 
sion to some occupational types among whites. One item which our 
respondents found particularly irritating and which, a priori, one would 
assume to be undiscriminating in a study of the attitudes of any class of 
respondents toward any social category, was the following: “TI believe I 
would be willing to have (person in a particular occupation) use the 
same towel that I use.” The characteristic response to this statement (an 
item which our judges rated as indicating extreme intimacy of a physical 
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sort) was “I wouldn’t want anyone to use my towel, regardless of his 
personal characteristics.” In fact, responses of this kind were frequent . 
even among people living in slums where one towel per person is hardly 
the characteristic pattern. One woman, whose house and person looked 
as if they hadn’t been exposed to soap and water for ages, replied: “I 
don’t think I’d want anyone to use my towel.” The significant point, 
however, is that, though most people didn’t want anyone to use their 
towel, some people did say it was all right with them for some higher 
status occupational types to use the towel they used. The stereotypically 
clean physician was the most frequent object of such largesse. 

Although, as we have indicated, scales of the type presented above do 
discriminate between at least some persons of differing class attitudes, 
they have certain conspicuous shortcomings for this purpose. The follow- 
ing considerations would have to be taken into account in any attempt 
to study social stratification through the use of social distance scales: 

1. “General” social distance has to be broken down into more 
specific subdimensions. Unlike kinds of interaction should not be as- 
sumed to be scalable on the same continuum. Unidimensionality in each 
scale with regard to type of interaction would, of course, contribute to 
increased scalability. We are more likely to know just what it was we 
measured. 

Some dimensions which might possibly be explored are interpersonal 
interaction, involving intimate socializing on a friendship basis; family 
relationships, concerning degrees of closeness of connection through 
marriage; business relationships; interactions involving trust; public 
interactions where the status of the participants is known; and physical 
aversion. There are many other possible dimensions of interactions be- 
sides these. 

2. The items on the intimate end of the scale ought to be extremely 
sensitive; there should be very small intervals between each item. This 
means that the scales ought to be perhaps at least twice as long as the 
six-item scale presented above. The first item ought to refer to situations 
implying the greatest possible degree of intimacy. For example, in an 
adaptation of the Interpersonal Distance Scale, items might be added 
referring to marriage, courtship, dating, entertaining in intimate groups 
drawn from one’s most significant reference groups, etc. The scale pre- 
sented achieved considerable variation in response of whites according to 
occupational characteristics of the attitude object, when the objects were 
Negroes-in-occupations. It was considerably less discriminating, however, 
where the respondents were white and the attitude objects were whites- 
in-occupations. 
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3. The attitude objects should be persons whose status is varied 
according to occupation, education, income, and other class-related char- 
acteristics. The effect of these many status variables on response could 
be assessed through the repetition of the items with a different status 
attribute attached to the object person in each repetition. On the other 
hand, perhaps a better technique would be to see how the various socio- 
economic status attributes in combination affect the selective interaction 
response. This could be done through the use of paragraphs preceding 
each presentation of a scale in which a person of X occupation, X edu- 
cation, X income, etc., is described. The respondent would be asked 
about the kinds of interaction he would be willing to indulge in with the 
“person described above.” In a later repetition of the same scale, the 
same subject would be asked about his preferences regarding a person 
of X occupation, X education, and Y income. Through such rotation of 
the various significant socioeconomic status characteristics of the attitude 
objects, an assessment could be made of the relative power of particular 
status variables in determining selective interaction. 

This might well be the most important contribution to be made 
through the application of social distance scales to the study of stratifica- 
tion. The question of what the relationship is between one’s particular 
socioeconomic attributes and his position in the class system is one of the 
most important questions in the area of stratification, but it is also one 
of the most poorly answered. Warner and his associates, through the 
most arduous labor, have provided sociologists with answers based on 
systematic, empirical evidence. But this evidence has been derived from 
studies of smaller communities. To do in a metropolitan community 
what Warner and his associates have done in smaller communities would 
be prohibitively expensive in a society that isn’t likely to channel 
hundreds of thousands of dollars into social research, and least of all 
into research into its social class system. 

The study of interaction preferences through the use of social distance 
scales would obviously be an inadequate substitute for direct observa- 
tions of actual interactions. Such devices might, however, if properly 
constructed and applied, provide sociology with knowledge that is at 
least superior to the knowledge we now have of the relationship between 
socioeconomic status and social class in the urban community. 





SOME IMPLICATIONS OF HIGH SPEED 
COMPUTERS FOR THE METHODOLOGY 
OF SOCIAL RESEARCH’ 


E. F. BORGATTA 
AND 
J. ROBBIN 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Science often seems to limp instead of gallop because there isn’t a 
smooth sequence from conceptual scheme through method to the reality 
of operation. The researcher may become lost in inappropriate specula- 
tion at the start; he may attempt to formulate “theory” on facts that 
are tenuous; he may be too restrictive in the questions he wishes to ask 
to permit the answers to be perceived with relevance to the body of 
knowledge for the field; or he may not key his thinking to a level that 
is productive of appropriate research questions. In terms of the last pos- 
sibility, he may not be sufficiently aware of the methods and techniques 
and the scope of operation these permit. 

Sociology and psychology are both relatively new sciences, and so are 
their tools, including statistics. In the early history of these sciences, 
even the empiricist often operated largely upon the basis of intuition in 
judging the reliability of his findings, or on more demanding tests of 
replication than might be necessary with present inferential methods. 
The development of statistical methods associated with measurement has 
greatly facilitated the techniques of handling data, particularly because 
they permit reduction of certain kinds of procedures to arbitrary and 
routine ones. It is in this particular instance that the advent of punched 
card and other electronic computing equipment has made its major 
contribution to social research. With machine procedures, the scope of 
data-handling techniques has been broadened while eliminating much of 
the toil and susceptibility to error that formerly plagued the researcher. 

Sociology and psychology have not yet felt the full impact of the 
advances made possible by these machines that can be instructed to per- 
form, at great speed, any technique encountered in regard to data han- 
dling. What makes this even more impressive is that each technique is 
easily generalized. An efficient machine program is completely versatile 


1 Revised version of a paper presented at a symposium on Applications of 
High Speed Computers to the Study of Human Behavior, April 26, 1958, The 
Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University. 
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in regard to changes in parameters of problem size, scale and format of 
input, and so on. For example, with the same program, it is possible to 
intercorrelate a matrix of 250 variables with 1,000 observations on each, 
or do a single correlation with 3 observations. To appreciate the full 
significance of high-speed computing techniques, in their power as a 
data-handling tool and the implications for the methodology of research 
that this power holds, some specific information about the machines and 


the tasks that they are able to perform is necessary. 
The Machines and What They Do. There has been an extremely 
rapid evolution of computing resources over the past ten years. This 


has resulted in the overlapping of available facilities in regard to size, 
cost, and complexity. The researcher is faced more often with the prob- 
lem of choosing the most appropriate machine for the job rather than 
determining limits for his work. The most far-reaching improvement 
in the development of digital computers came with the superseding of 
the wired (punch board) program by the internally stored program 
machine. In the former, the programmer is forced to limit his computa- 
tion to a finite sequence of arithmetic and logical operations that are 
determined by actually completing the circuitry of machine components 
on the control panel with plugged wires. In the latter, however, control 
over the sequence of operations is achieved by a symbolic numerical 
language that the machine interprets and is stored in the machine ‘““mem- 
ory” along with the data. As opposed to the wired program system, these 
internally stored instructions may be modified at the origin or in the 
course of a computation by the same means used for the treatment of the 
data. That is, the program may be operated upon like ordinary numbers. 

The internally stored program machines are characterized by greatly 
increased logical facility. The wired program machines are well adapted 
to small one-shot jobs, and today they are commonly used as auxiliary 
machines in handling the input and output of the large-scale digital 
machines. Many of the procedures now programmed for the internally 
stored program machines were formerly set up for the wired ones, 
though much more limited in scope and requiring a great deal more time 
and labor for completion. For example, the tabulators, IBM 405, 402-3, 
and 407, and small wired program computers such as the 602-A, 604, 
607, 608, and Card-Programmed Calculator, as well as the program- 
mable keyboard computers, the IBM 610, or the Burroughs E-101, are 
available for tasks such as accumulating distributions, tests of signifi- 
cance, analysis of variance, and so on. With stringent limitations, and 
with the time and endurance needed for the basic card handling, even 
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matrices of product-moment correlations and small factor analyses may 
be performed on these machines. 

One plug-board machine that has not been obsoleted by the internally 
stored program computer, however, is the IBM 101, a high-speed 
counter sorter with a printing device. Being designed for purely logical 
rather than digital operations, the 101 is well adapted to processing 
that examines the distribution of items and deals with the counting of 
unique combinations, thus being especially adaptable to use with qualita- 
tive variables. It may be used to determine correlation by cross tabula- 
tion, printing scattergrams, and providing input for such coefficients as 
Flanagan’s Coefficient, phi, or the tetrachoric r through the two-by-two 
table. The 101 is used with great efficiency for routine procedures of 
scaling corresponding to Guttman scales, Likert scales, or common item 
analysis.” 

The vast implications for social research, however, become apparent 
in the use of the large-scale internally stored program digital coniputers 
One of these machines that is relatively low in cost and available to the 
researcher in most academic communities in the country at this time and 
that possesses most of the attributes of the largest computers is the 1BM 
650, a magnetic drum data-processing machine. As a technical definition 
of the IBM 650, it is a serial stored-program, modified single-address, 
biquinary digital computer possessing 20,000 decimal digits of storage 


arrayed in 2,000 registers or “words” of ten digits each, with sign, as 
magnetized spots on a metal drum revolving at 12,500 revolutions per 
minute. 

The IBM 650 has been operated in the field for about two years, and 


many standard operations and computing systems, as well as aids to 


programming, are readily available. Programs exist for “t” tests, con- 


tingency tables, curve-fitting and regression equations, the analysis of 
variance and covariance, extensive matrices of product-moment correla- 
tions, partial correlations, factor analysis by the centroid and principal 
components methods, and rotations of factors to orthogonal and oblique 
structure, as well as many other general and special purpose computations 
applicable to the handling of social data. The above computations, it goes 
without saying, may be performed with only a small fraction of the time 
and effort heretofore necessary, and their scope is limited only by the 
storage capacity and basic execution time of the machine. 


2 Edgar F. Borgatta, “Cumulative Scaling as a Routine Procedure on the 
IBM 101,” Sociometry, 20: 317-25 (1957). 
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A typical job for the basic IBM 650 might run as follows: 40 items 
are given as scores having a range from 0 to 9, and the data consist of 
the responses of 100 subjects to these items. It would be possible to 
intercorrelate this matrix, factor analyze it by the complete centroid 
technique, and then to rotate the factor matrix to an approximate orthog- 
onal simple structure (quadrimax solution) in a period of about three 
hours, assuming that there are only 8 factors that are worth retaining 
for rotation. Incidentally, if the same job were put on the larger IBM 
704 in accordance with its factor of 30 to 1 in increased execution time 
over the IBM 650, it would be accomplished in about 20 minutes. 

Methodological Implications. It is easy to give concrete illustrations 
of how research is influenced by the availability of these data-processing 
techniques. For example, if one is concerned with describing a given 
class of situations, he will examine all the known studies in the area, 
and all of the generalizations he can locate pertinent to it. It would not 
be sociology or psychology if he found that there was only a single and 
firm theory that existed in the area, so it can hardly be said that the 
person will be hypothesis testing. He will be concerned with exploring 
a given problem situation. Thus, he will not want just to ask a single 
question and test the hypothesis, and then reject or not reject the hypoth- 
esis. Rather, what he will want to do is to find out if certain hunches 
that he has are in accord with the empirical data. But, abc - and be- 
yond this, he is interested in locating any information that will help to 
predict his criterion, that will help to explain or take into account any 
additional variance in regard to the phenomenon that is the focus of his 
attention. Instead of asking a few questions, then, the researcher is more 
likely to want to ask all possible questions that seem to be relevant. 
Doing this is not, as some people like to suggest, avoiding thinking. 
Rather, this is, indeed, saying that one thinks when it is appropriate to 
think, and this is not in the absence of knowledge. One is actually avoid- 
ing speculation and inviting discovery. 

The task becomes one of empirical description, and this essentially is 
what is required in order to formulate theory, if one minimally defines 
theory as empirically based generalization. It would be nice, of course, if 
the researcher would also make provision for independent replication of 
his descriptive generalizations. At this point, however, the researcher is 
not forced to neglect questions that he would like to ask because he 
would have no feasible technique for examining the data. With com- 
puters at hand, he is encouraged, rather, to ask all relevant questions. 
Essentially he is searching in the realm of the unknown. He is asking 
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questions on the chance that if he locates some significant variation, it 
may give him a clue toward being able to explain the phenomenon that 
concerns him. At one time this kind of procedure in social science would 
have been a luxury. Today it is a luxury only as it poses problems of 
getting the data. 

In a typical analysis of the type with which we have been concerned, 
suppose we gathered data for 75 items that represent one class of data— 
say, ratings that members of a given type of group make of each other. 
These can then be intercorrelated and the matrix examined to remove 
all items that correlate with no others, and to cluster and organize at a 
preliminary and intuitive level those that remain. From these remaining 
items may be selected representative items; that is, some identical or ap- 
parently identical items may be eliminated, thus reducing the matrix 
still further and providing a parsimony of definition. Suppose that the 
resulting matrix involves 35 items. This matrix may now be factor 
analyzed in order to get a better knowledge of the organization of the 
content that is involved. From this analysis, the researchers might con- 
clude that there are two very substantial kinds of content in the ratings, 
and three lesser contents, and they may be named. If the contents tend 
to be represented in the population of items in a correlated way, this 
information is also available to the researchers. 

It may be that at this point the researchers would want to develop 
five tests to represent these contents, or possibly even more tests to 
represent the five contents, and use these in conjunction with other 
measures or in attempts to predict behavior in terms of other measures. 
It may also be that the researchers will become concerned with 
the question of what the meanings of these measures are in terms of 
other classes of situations, and thus they may replicate their study and 
attempt to find the stability of the factorial structure that they have 
uncovered in their initial study. The point, however, is that if the re- 
searcher wishes to have a measure of “‘assertive behavior” in interaction 
as measured by the responses of subjects to each other, he can find this 
measure in terms of all measures that he can conceive of as existing in 
this class of interpersonal rating phenomena. If he at some later point 
wanted to know what the relationship of assertiveness was to aggressive- 
ness, because of something that he found of interest in the literature, he 
could at this point return to his initial analyses and find out what the 
factorial structure of aggressiveness is according to these five factors 
located. Now, we do not want to elaborate this kind of procedure too 
far, because it requires certain assumptive bases to be able to understand 
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all that is involved. What we emphasize, however, is that it becomes 
routine procedure for researchers to develop their tests in a factor con- 
text, so that essentially the question of analyzing all measures of a given 
class in order to use one or several in a particular study becomes the 
rule rather than the rare and wonderful exception. 

The most important implication to be drawn from this discussion is 
that the advent of high speed computers serves to free the scientist 
rather than to restrict him, as is sometimes suggested by those who see 
the machines as holding the researchers to particular techniques and 
presumably to asking only certain kinds of questions. The high speed 
data-processing procedures allow the research scientist to do any of the 
operations that he has done that involve numbers with greater speed, 
precision, and with a knowledge that he can do almost anything that he 
can bring to the computers. This knowledge should encourage the re- 
searcher to become more thorough in his search for important relation- 
ships by allowing him to examine data more rapidly and according to 
any arbitrary standards that may be set. At the same time, it does require 
that if the scientist is to be master of his research he should understand 
the processes involved, their assumptions, and their limitations in prac- 
tical application and in terms of relative investment of resources. Ave- 
nues for training for social scientists in this direction need to be ex- 
panded to include not only the subject matter of statistics and method- 
ology courses, but also an opportunity to become acquainted with com- 
puting facilities. 





GROUP PROCESSES AND COMMUNICATION 
ON THE PROHIBITION ISSUE* 


NORMAN JACKMAN 
AND 
MUZAFER SHERIF 
The Institute of Group Relations, 
University of Oklahoma 


This paper touches upon the background of the present prohibition 
issue in a “dry” state, the groups involved, the impact of functionally 
related organizations, stereotypes of “wets” and “drys,” interpretations 
of pressure tactics used by the in-group and the adversary, and briefly 
upon factors emerging under prevailing conditions. It is intended to 
serve as the starting point for a social-psychological study of wet and 
dry groups and their communications. 

Oklahoma is the only state in the nation which completely bans the 
production and sale of spiritous liquor. Five attempts at repeal of the 
prohibition clause in the state constitution since the statehood referendum 
of 1907 and one attempt, in 1957, to restrict the sale of 3.2 beer, have 
failed. 

The Referendum as a Focal Issue. The prohibition issue in Oklahoma 
reaches a climax every few years in a popular referendum. An approach- 
ing referendum serves as a focal point of interest for members of the 
groups concerned with the issue. When the issue touches the motives or 
interests of individuals, or group pressures are brought to bear on them, 
the uncommitted and unconcerned are forced to make decisions and so 
declare themselves. Lines are sharpened among community organizations 
as they tend to cluster about the poles of wetness or dryness. During 
this process groups may be torn by internal dissension. 

After a prohibition referendum has been decided by popular vote, 
stereotypes of opposing groups which developed prior to voting are 
strengthened. Of course, an overwhelming victory destroys the opposi- 
tion, but if decisions are close, as they have been in the past, the aspira- 
tions of victorious organizations are raised, while those of the losers are 
temporarily lowered. Thus, after the continued defeat of repeal meas- 
ures, Oklahoma drys submitted a measure for local option which would 


*Paper read on program “Studies in Group Process and Social Judgment,” 
arranged by the Institute of Group Relations, University of Oklahoma, at the 
annual meeting of the Southwestern Social Science Association, Dallas, Texas, 
April 4, 1958. 
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have prohibited in various counties even the sale of 3.2 beer. Another 
referendum for the repeal of the prohibition clause is expected in the 
near future, following the defeat of the local option measure. 

In-group and Intergroup Ties. The norms of wet and dry groups are 
those traditions, values, and definitions which are accepted by members 
as intrinsically right and proper. They serve as guides for the conduct 
of members as they interact with one another, with members of opposing 
groups, and within the wider community. These norms are subject to 
change over time as the composition of groups changes and as new social, 
economic, and political factors develop. 

Since most individuals belong to many associations and organizations, 
conflicts among divergent norms may occur. For example, some members 
of church sects with militant prohibitionist orientations depend for their 
livelihoods on the brewery industry. Because of status aspirations, others 
with strong dry motivations will attend functions where liquor is served. 
Furthermore, groups with diametrically opposed norms may find them- 
selves aligned on the prohibition issue. Thus, dry organizations are 
embarrassed by a common interest they share with bootleggers. 

The common norms of organizations concerned with the prohibition 
issue cause them to unite in the pursuit of their aims and goals. The most 
effective organizations are those which pursue the single goal of prohi- 
bition, or its repeal. Thus, the liquor industry and the brewers, on the 
one hand, and the United Drys and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, on the other, function as leading organizations in the pursuit of 
their respective aims. Of course, the tendency of organizations to guard 
jealously their autonomy creates intergroup conflicts among organiza- 
tions sharing common norms. For example, the anti-Saloon League was 
hostile to the Prohibition Party during the eighties and nineties of the 
last century because the former endorsed candidates of both major parties 
who were supporters of the dry cause. The Prohibition Party split the 
vote by entering their own candidates.’ 

Today in Oklahoma the United Drys and the W.C.T.U. work very 
closely with most Protestant sects. They recruit members through the 
established churches’ recreational and educational organizations, and 
those of their leaders who are ordained ministers preach the gospel of 
total abstinence from the pulpit.? Conversely, the liquor interests enlist 
the support of business organizations, community service clubs, and labor 
unions. 


1 Cf. Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1928), p. 83. 

2 The evidence for this statement, and following statements not otherwise 
cited, is found in our interviews with members of wet and dry organizations. 
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Pressure Tactics. Prohibition has been largely a rural movement from 
the beginning. Charles Merz* has pointed out that only thirteen states 
had attempted total prohibition before the Eighteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution was adopted in 1920. These states covered more than 
a third of the area of the United States, but held only one seventh of its 
population. 

The prohibition movement remains largely a rural movement, as do 
the Protestant groups from which it draws its strength. As Odegard has 
noted,* the rural church is the principal center of social life and reflects 
such rural values as hostility toward the metropolis and toward the 
foreigner. Actually, the rural church is not a monolithic entity. Hostility 
toward urbanites and support of moral reform are strongest in the more 
fundamentalistic Protestant groups: the Baptists, the Methodists, the 
Assembly of God Church, and the Christian Church. Other Protestant 
groups, Catholics, and Jews represent a more sophisticated segment of 
the population and reflect the more tolerant drinking habits of their 
congregations. As organized groups they do not actively participate in 
the dry movement, though a small minority of their congregations be- 
long to such organizations as the United Drys and the W.C.T.U. 

The wet movement is spearheaded by distillers and, in the case of beer 
referendums, by brewers, who mobilize support during a campaign from 
business and service organizations, veterans’ organizations, and political 
groups. Groups with the single goal of fighting dry legislation arise and 
are active for the duration of the campaign, after which they dissolve. 

Traditional and Emergent Factors. The norms and values of opposing 
groups in the present prohibition issue in Oklahoma are based on the 
traditions of the movement as it developed nationally during the nine- 
teenth century. From a study of the W.C.T.U., Joseph Gusfield® con- 
cluded that this group has not changed its doctrine in order to preserve 
its organization, though the characteristics of its membership have 
changed. In its statement of aims when it organized in 1874, the W.C.- 
T.U. stressed Christianity and abstinence.* In the February 1958 issue 
of The Christian Patriot, the Reverend John Coleman, D.D., Ph.D., 


professor emeritus of political science, Geneva College, wrote that 


3 Charles Merz, The Dry Decade (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., 1932), pp. 22-23. 

4 Op. cit., p. 30. 

5 Joseph Gusfield, “Social Structure and Moral Reform: A Study of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” American Journal of Sociology, 61: 
221-32, November 1955. 

6 Odegard, op. cit., p. 38. 
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the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has two aims: it is a society that 
seeks universal personal total abstinence and the adoption of local, state, and 
national prohibition, and secondly, the exaltation of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
personal acceptance of him as Saviour and King.’ 


The values and tactics of the dry movement may be summarized as 
follows: (1) the consumption of alcoholic beverages is evil and should 
be prohibited by law, (2) those who advocate the production and con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages are evil, misled, sick, or foreigners, and 
(3) they are more powerful politically and financially, but ‘God is on 
our side and the Truth shall prevail,” through education, political pres- 
sure, and the mobilization of religious organizations. 

The values and tactics of the wet resistance to prohibition may be 
summarized as follows: (1) drinking is a matter of personal decision, 
and the Constitution of the United States guarantees every man the 
right of his personal decision in matters not affecting the general wel- 
fare, (2) the liquor traffic is a legitimate business and, under laissez- 
faire capitalism, should not be the subject of special legislation, (3) facts 
prove that the free production and consumption of alcoholic beverages 
reduces crime, contempt for the law, alcoholism, and taxation, and (4) 
these values shall be implemented through advertising, political pressure, 
and the mobilization of business and service organizations. 

In-Group and Out-Group Stereotypes. Both wet and dry groups 
standardize judgment of their members and of the adversary. In-group 
members view themselves as reasonable men who simply advocate that 
which any honest, right-thinking person must recognize as truth. On the 
other hand, they view their adversaries in an equally stereotypic manner, 
but as polar opposites. As Sherif and Sherif have indicated, “stereotypes 
can be taken as one index of social distance,”’® which develops out of the 
history of groups in conflict over divergent interests. Here we can pre- 
sent only a small sample of stereotypic statements from several periods 
of wet-dry conflict. 

As with all in-groups following diametrically opposite goals, drys and 
wets have standardized favorable stereotypes in regard to their values 
and goals and unfavorable stereotypes for the adversary. Prior to na- 
tional prohibition, established in 1920, the enemies of total abstinence 
were viewed as un-American foreigners and greedy corrupters for profit 
of all that was fine, Christian, and democratic in this country. At the 


7 John Coleman [n.t.], The Christian Patriot, 14: 4, February 1958. 
8 Muzafer Sherif and Carolyn Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956), p. 653. 
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same time, dry organizations constantly presented a picture of their 
members as representative of all that was good, righteous, and patriotic. 
They identified themselves with God and Christianity.® 

Wet groups viewed their opponents as “canting hypocrites and jesuiti- 
cal grafters,’’'° and themselves as representatives of hard-working, child- 
rearing, honest immigrants. 

Since the repeal of national prohibition in 1933, dry forces have 
generally been on the defensive. Values regarding social drinking have 
changed under increased urbanization and industrialization. Gusfield 
noted the occupations of the husbands of local W.C.T.U. leaders in 
thirty-eight cities in five states from 1885 to 1950. Using this factor as 
an index of socioeconomic status, he concluded that there has been a 
steady decrease in skilled and professional groups within the prohibition 
movement. The awareness of this shift is recognized by present W.C.- 
T.U. members whom Gusfield interviewed. 

Recent Interviews. Interviews recently conducted among members of 
both wet and dry groups in Oklahoma substantiate Gusfield’s findings 
and point to a number of other factors. The factor of revenue is of in- 
creasing importance, particularly since the beginning of the present 
recession which has cut deeply into state tax revenues needed for the 
development of schools, highways, and aid to the needy, In this initial 
interviewing we were concerned with members’ stereotypes of themselves 
and of the adversary and the tactics of organizations mobilized over the 
issue of prohibition. 

The stereotypic attitude of drys toward their opponents is illustrated 
by the statement of the chairman of a county United Drys group: “The 
leading proponents of repeal. . .are conniving, cheap and petty. They 
are misguided through satanic influence.” 

On the other hand, the stereotypic attitude of wets toward their ad- 
versary is illustrated by the statement of an editor of a newspaper ad- 
vocating repeal: “There is a lot of pyhocrisy which is illustrated by some 
people who teach Sunday School on Sunday and at other times use a 
complete bar in their basement for parties. . . . They drink wet and 
vote dry.” 

In contrast to this statement, the local leader of a United Drys unit 
declared that many politicians ‘‘vote dry and drink wet.” The same 


® Cf. Odegard and Merz, op. cit., passim. Also Luke Ebersole, Church 
Lobbying in the Nation’s Capital (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951) ; 
Wayne B. Wheeler, “The Inside Story of Prohibition,” The New York Times 
(March 29, 1926) ; The Anti-Saloon Year-Book (1909-1931). 

10 Odegard, op. cit., p. 147. 
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pattern of behavior is attributed by each group to the adversary. 

The attitude of the drys toward themselves is illustrated by the state- 
ment of a former leader of a W.C.T.U. unit: “Of course ours is a 
Christian organization. Being on the side of the Christian people, we 
take the Bible as our guide.” 

The attitude of wets toward themselves is illustrated by a man who 
was formerly active in politics and in dry organizations: “I am more or 
less objective about it, Liquor means little to me, but I realize that the 
law enforcement of prohibition is costing a great deal of money and 
will have little effect on illegal activities concerning liquor. A pretense 
at law enforcement creates an attitude of contempt.” 

These indications of stereotypes of the out-group are pertinent to re- 
sults of an earlier study of communication on the prohibition issue car- 
ried out in Oklahoma during the year following the most recent refer- 
endum on repeal, and recently reported by Hovland, Harvey, and Sher- 
if.1! In that study it was found that a communication presenting a 
strongly antiprohibition or a proprohibition position was viewed by list- 
eners with opposing stands on the issue as “propagandistic” and “unfair.” 
Exposure to communication from the opposite camp usually resulted in 
individuals remaining unchanged in their stands and strengthened in 
their values. The persons influenced by strongly proprohibition or anti- 
prohibition communication were those who took a moderate or noncom- 
mittal position on the issue. On the other hand, a communication pre- 
senting a moderate position on prohibition, in this case a moderately wet 
stand, was judged by persons committed to a definitely wet and dry 
stand as being more divergent from their own stands than it actually was. 
Thus drys regarded the moderate communication as quite prorepeal, 
while wets displaced the position of the moderate communication toward 
the dry position. 

These findings are substantiated in recent interviews of wet and dry 
leaders. Neutral individuals tend to be displaced toward the opposition. 
This judgmental tendency is exemplified in the response of a W.C.T.U. 
leader toward a clergyman who remains noncommittal on the prohibition 
issue. The W.C.T.U. leader stated: “X is wet; he favors package 
houses.” 

A clergyman, who is also a leader of a county unit of the United 
Drys, felt that the failure of some clergymen to preach total abstinence 
from the pulpit indicated their complete abdication of the ministerial 


11 Carl I. Hovland, O. J. Harvey, and Muzafer Sherif, “Assimilation and 
Contrast Effects in Reactions to Communication and Attitude Change,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 55:244-52, September 1957. 
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role. “In the ministry indolence, complacency, indifference, and so forth, 
is taking its toll. It hurts me to see among my own brethren what has 
developed. You'll find it in your own profession. There are professors 
who do the minimum and simply get by and draw their salaries.” 

The tactics of both groups are roughly the same. They attempt to 
mobilize a following through organizational appeals, they bring pres- 
sure to bear on legislators through lobbies, and they seek to gain the 
vote of the uncommitted voter through the media of mass communication 
and direct advertising. 

Each group, however, pictures the tactics of the opposing group as un- 
fair. Drys accuse wets of buying votes, frightening voters with false 
propaganda, and seducing voters by pouring immense sums of money into 
propaganda. The belief that wets spend millions of dollars on a campaign 
. was stated by a dry leader as follows: “The breweries can invest a mil- 
lion dollars, because they will make it back in beer profits, After an elec- 
tion they are out several millions, but this isn’t as hard on them as the 
several thousand the United Drys are out.” 

The tactics wets impute to their opponents also include the charge 
of corruption through bribery. A political candidate running for office 
on a repeal ticket told one of our interviewers that “the bootleggers. . . 
are donating to the professional drys. One dealer donated five thousand 
dollars to a Tulsa organization. Some of the others who are fighting 
repeal are paid religious drys in Oklahoma.” 

Conclusion. The projected research is intended to be a study of 
pressure groups utilizing the wet and dry issue as a paradigm, bringing 
into focus the factors mentioned above. Specifically, the plan is the in- 
vestigation of the following problems: (1) In-group and out-group 
stereotypes, (2) stereotypes related to the organizational patterns of 
the groups involved, (3) pressure group tactics and their evaluation in 
terms of in-group and out-group values, stereotypes and goals, and (4) 
the effects on the above of newly emerging situations and factors in 
economic, social, and organizational life. 

A combination of methods will be utilized which will include partici- 
pant observation, interviews, in-group and out-group stereotypic ratings, 
and specially arranged experimental situations. 





ETHNIC PREJUDICE AS RELATED TO 
SOCIAL CLASS AND RELIGIOSITY* 


ABRAHAM L. ROSENBLUM 
Graduate Student, 
University of Southern California 


Recently, much attention has been given to prejudice phenomena. 
Studies in this field usually emphasize prejudice directed toward a 
minority group on the part of a majority group.’ ‘This study was under- 
taken to ascertain the extent of prejudice toward selected ethnic groups 
on the part of respondents belonging themselves to specific ethnic groups 
and religious denominations. 

This study also considers the variables of social class affiliation and 
religiosity and their relationships to the ethnic prejudice phenomena and 
attitudes toward leadership. It is hypothesized that there exist differential 
attitudes of prejudice toward ethnic groups and toward types of leader- 
ship on the part of the different social strata in society.” 

Procedure. A questionnaire was constructed by the writer with the 
view in mind that it would reveal differential attitudes of ethnic prej- 
udice on the part of different segments of the population. The survey 
contained twenty-two questions with multiple-choice answers, with 


question 20 being broken down into subquestions with multiple-choice 
answers. This questionnaire was designed to reveal ethnic prejudices 
and attitudes toward “authoritarian” and ‘“‘democratic’”’ leadership. This 
survey was mailed to a 25 per cent systematic random sample selected 
from three church membership lists of “Pine City,’’ California: Episco- 
palian, Jewish, and Presbyterian. The numbers of questionnaires mailed 
were as follows: Episcopalian, 75; Jewish, 71; and Presbyterian, 68— 


*This report is a condensed version of a study which won the 1958 Emory 
S. Bogardus Social Research Award, sponsored by the Alpha Kappa Delta 
Chapter of the University of Southern California. 

1 For a brief description of types and causes of discrimination, see Marie 
Jahoda, et al., “Discrimination and Prejudice,” in Research Methods in Social 
Relations (New York: The Dryden Press, 1955), “Appendix B,” pp. 364-80; 
see also D. Robinson and S. Rhode, “A Public Opinion Study of Anti-Semitism 
in New York City,” American Sociological Review, 10:511-15; Kurt Lewin, R. 
Lippit, and R. K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally 
Created ‘Social Climates,’” Journal of Social Psychology, 10:271-99. 

2 For a discussion on leadership attitudes see William J. MacKinnon and 
Richard Centers, “Authoritarianism and Urban Stratification,” 4 merican Journal 
of Sociology, 61:610-20; Richard Christie and J. Garcia, “Subcultural Variations 
in the Authoritarian Personality,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
46 :457-69. 
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a total of 214. Total returns received were 178, of which 6 returns were 
not tabulated for reasons of incompleteness, including one respondent 
who objected to the term “social class.” The percentage of returns was 
83. This study is based on the returns of 64 Episcopalian, 54 Jewish, 
and 54 Presbyterian respondents. 

After these data were tabulated, a comparison of the following criteria 
was made: (1) degree of ethnic prejudice and social class identification, 
(2) degree of prejudice and frequency of church attendance, (3) class 
affiliation and intensity of prejudice, (4) degree of prejudice and range 
of authoritarian-democratic attitudes toward leadership, (5) range of 
authoritarian-democratic attitudes toward leadership and class self- 
identification, (6) class self-identification and attitudes toward President 
Eisenhower’s leadership. 

A scale purporting to measure the degree of prejudice was constructed 
and subjected to the judgment of advanced graduate students at the 
University of Southern California. The weighted items from no prej- 
udice to extreme prejudice toward ethnic groups are therefore based on 
the consensus of these judges. A test of the reliability of this scale was 
also made by the split-half technique and realized a Pearsonian r of .78. 
The weighted numbers were given according to the answers of the 
respondents to the questionnaire, and scales amenable to measurement 
were constructed.® 

Social class affiliation was measured by self-identification according to 
a modified Centers’ type question. The question posed was: “Some 
social scientists have found that in the United States people designate 
themselves as belonging to four major social classes: Upper, middle, 
working, and lower. On the basis of these findings in which class do 
you belong? Upper—Middle—Working—Lower.” In the final analy- 
sis, we considered a trichotomy of social classes: Upper, Middle, and 
Lower. The designation of “working” is included in the term “lower.” 
We can assume reliability of correlation with the socioeconomic scales 
of Hollingshead, Warner, and/or the North-Hatt scale, since studies 
correlating results of these scales and the self-identification approach 
show a high correlation.® 

The scale of “religiosity” and “nonreligiosity” was determined by the 
frequency of church attendance. When a respondent stated that he at- 


3 Copies of the scales will be furnished by the writer upon request. 
4 Cf. Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949). 
See, for example, J. Kahl and A. J. Davis, “A Comparison of Indexes of 
Socio-Economic Status,” American Sociological Review, 20:317-25. 
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tends church once a week, twice a month, or once a month, he was con- 
sidered operationally “religious.” If he stated his church attendance to 
be less than once a month he was considered “‘nonreligious.” 

The frequency of church attendance, then, is taken to mean degree of 
religiosity. We realize that attendance may not be the sole or the best 
criterion for religiosity. One may attend religious service every week 
and have other than religious motivation for this behavior. Another one 
may actually not attend church and basically be a religious person. It 
would, in this instance, be a matter of definition of what is meant by 
religiosity. However, a person attending church regularly, regardless of 
his motivation, whether out of curiosity regarding the sermon or for 
social reasons, is bound to be affected by its religious atmosphere ; some- 
thing will “rub off” on him. For our purpose in measuring this variable, 
we operationally define religiosity by the variable of church attendance. 

The statistical results were computed by means of percentages and 


subjected to chi-square analyses.°® 

Findings. The findings of the study are as follows :* 

1. The findings in this study support the assumption at the outset 
that “Pine City” is a predominantly middle-class locale. The majority 
of the respondents, 69.1 per cent, declared themselves to belong in the 


middle class. 

2. There is no significant statistical relation between prejudice 
toward ethnic groups and different church affiliations. The percentages 
of prejudice and nonprejudice are almost equally divided among the 
three church membership groups (Episcopalian, Jewish, and Presby- 
terian). 

3. Prejudice is definitely related to social class identification, i.e., 
the higher one’s social class status identification, the more likely he is 
to be prejudiced toward ethnic groups. The percentage of prejudiced 
persons among the various social groups as revealed in this study are 
83.3 per cent, 70.6 per cent, and 14.6 per cent for upper, middle, and 
lower classes, respectively. 

4. There are more ethnic prejudice attitudes in respondents who 
attend church less than once a month, seldom, or never than those attend- 
ing church regularly—every week, twice a month, or once every month. 
The percentage of prejudice for those who attend church more regularly 
up to and including once a month is 51.3 per cent, while for those of 
lesser attendance it is 72.7 per cent. 

® Copies of the tables will be furnished by the writer upon request. The 


tables have been omitted for space reasons. 
7 All of the chi-square statistics are significant at the 1 per cent level. 
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5. It was found that attitudes of authoritarianism in the context of 
this study follow the U-shaped curve. More of upper-class and lower- 
class respondents than middle-class respondents have “authoritarian” 
attitudes, 83.3 per cent and 70.7 per cent, respectively; only 37.9 per 
cent of the middle-class respondents displayed ‘‘authoritarian’”’ tendencies. 

6. The positive answers to President Eisenhower’s leadership also 
follows a U-shaped curve. Of the respondents, 83.3 per cent of the 
upper, 48.9 per cent of the middle, and 73.2 per cent of the lower classes 
declared themselves for the President ‘‘as a good leader.” 

7. These findings indicate that the “democratic” type of individuals® 
shows less ethnic prejudice than the “authoritarian” type. The per- 
centage of the democratic type respondents who display attitudes of 
ethnic prejudice is 44.5 per cent, while 75.0 per cent of the author- 
itarian types display attitudes of ethnic prejudice. 

8. It was first assumed that the more religious a person is (since he 
would be more likely to accept the religious leader’s authority), the 
greater would be his tendency to accept “authoritarian” leadership, This 
study reveals the opposite. The majority of religious respondents, 58.1 
per cent, display democratic tendencies, while of the nonreligious re- 
spondents, only 36.3 per cent have democratic tendencies and 63.7 per 
cent display ‘‘autocratic’”’ tendencies. 

9. The democratic-authoritarian attitude on the part of the Episco- 
palian, Jewish, and Presbyterian respondents seems to follow the general 
trend. Since the majority of respondents seem to designate themselves 
as middle class, they have the highest majority of democratic tendencies. 
The percentage of preferences to accept the “democratic type of leader- 
ship” as operationally defined in this preliminary study reveals the fol- 
lowing distributions: the Episcopal group, 28.1 per cent; the Jewish 
group, 72.2 per cent; and the Presbyterian group, 57.5 per cent. 

10. A table of the percentage of the intensity of prejudice for the 
upper, middle, and lower classes was also computed. Here only the 
respondents were considered who scored on the prejudice side of the 
scale. The number of this group is 100. A new dichotomy of “some prej- 
udice” and “very prejudiced” was formed. Here again the trend follows 
the U-shaped curve. The percentages of “very prejudiced” respondents 
are high on each end: 80.0 per cent for the upper and 83.3 per cent 
for the lower class, while the middle-class respondents scored only 4.8 
per cent for the “very prejudiced.” 


8 The “democratic” type of individual is operationally defined here ac- 
cording to the answers to question 20 of the questionnaire. 

® The “authoritarian” type is operationally defined here according to the 
answers to the questionnaire. 





OCCUPATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY MAJORS 
A SELECTED GROUP 


MARGARET L. HELBRICH 
University of Pittsburgh 


The purpose of this study was the discovery of the areas and fields of 
employment of a selected group of sociology majors. It should be pointed 
out that most of the graduates in this study had some additional educa- 
tion beyond the A.B. degree or additional training after graduation. 
Analysis of the data revealed that most students who received additional 
education took graduate work in sociology or social work. 

This study is concerned with the occupations of a selected group of 
seventy-eight sociology majors who were graduated from the University 
of Pittsburgh between 1946 and 1950 with an A.B. degree. The ques- 
tionnaire method was used in obtaining the data. 

Thirty-nine male former sociology majors were included in this study. 
Each of the male respondents reported that he had been employed at 
some time since graduation from the University of Pittsburgh, and with 
few exceptions each reported that he had been employed in several full- 
time jobs since graduation. 

The leading occupational categories in which these male former 
sociology majors reported having been employed are social work, sales, 
clerking, teaching, ministry, and social research. Twenty-one males re- 
ported having been employed at some time as social workers, eight as 
salesmen, seven as clerks, five as college teachers, five as ministers, three 
as social researchers, and the remaining in miscellaneous occupational 
categories with not more than two individuals in any one category. 

A few statements can be made concerning occupational mobility with- 
in the categories in which most of these male former sociology majors 
have been employed. For the purpose of this study, “occupational mobil- 
ity” may be defined as any change from one area or field of employment 
to another, or an advancement or demotion in the same field or area of 
employment. It should be pointed out that occupational mobility was 
rather difficult to determine because not much time had elapsed since 
the members of this group had graduated from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Social workers tend to remain in social work, even though they may 
change their place of employment. Only three of the twenty-one male 
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former sociology majors who were employed as social workers at the 
time they answered the questionnaire had been employed in other fields. 
Of these three, one had been a college teacher who later returned to 
social work, one had been a home and school visitor, and one had been a 
salesman. Of the total of eight salesmen, two had been employed in 
other jobs: one had been a salesman and one a machine operator. The 
other six remained salesmen. 

The clerks, seven in number, show an interesting pattern of occupa- 
tional mobility. Only two of the seven remained clerks. The other five 
were later employed in the following occupations: foreman, industrial 
representative, job analyst, timekeeper, and construction supervisor. 

The five college teachers show the following pattern of occupational 
mobility. Three of these teachers have changed their jobs: one is in social 
research, one is in social work, and one is in the Army. The two who 
are presently employed as college teachers of sociology reported that they 
were associated at some time with social research. In the case of the five 
ministers, two reported their positions as pastor and two as assistant 
pastor; one had been a secretary, the only one of the five ministers re- 
porting previous employment. , 

A total of thirty-nine questionnaires were received from female former 
sociology majors. Several of these female respondents reported that they 
were married immediately after graduation and never had a full-time 
job for which they received an income. Each of the other female former 
sociology majors reported that she had been employed in one or several 
full-time jobs since graduation. 

Analysis of the data showed that there are three leading occupational 
categories among the members of this group. Twenty-seven are house- 
wives, eighteen have been employed as social workers, and seven have 
been secretaries. Others are employed in miscellaneous occupational 
categories with not more than two individuals in any one category. 

A few statements can be made concerning occupational mobility in the 
occupational category of female social worker. As was the case with the 
male former sociology majors in this study, there seems to be a tendency 
for this group of female social workers to remain in this occupation. Of 
the eighteen females employed as social workers, only two have gone 
into another field of employment: one is now employed as a librarian and 
one as a saleswoman. Analysis of the data revealed that there is little 
occupational mobility among this group of secretaries, only one of the 
seven reporting previous employment, and she had been a clerk; one is 
now a college teacher, and five remained secretaries. 
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Summary. A comparison of the occupations of this group of graduates 
shows that, excluding the housewives, the leading occupational category 
among both the male and female former sociology majors in this study 
is social work. Other occupational choices of both male and female 
sociology majors include social worker, salesman or saleswoman, secre- 


tary, clerk, and college teacher. 

The findings of this study concerning the occupations of sociology 
majors are in agreement with the findings of other studies. According to 
a study of sociology majors made by Alexander’ in 1948, the leading 
occupational categories of male sociology majors were social work, 
teaching, personnel work and labor relations, business, ministry, and re- 
search, in that order. This seems to indicate that the occupations of male 
sociology majors have changed little in the past few years. 

Likewise, a study of sociology majors by E. S. Bogardus? in 1941 re- 
vealed that more sociology majors were employed in social work than in 
all other occupations combined. Teaching sociology in college also 
ranked, as did ministry and marriage. 

An informal survey of the college bulletins of a number of leading 
departments of sociology revealed the following statements of objectives 
of training in sociology: (1) to prepare the individual for better citizen- 
ship; (2) to provide for an understanding of the nature of culture, 
social institutions, and groups; (3) to prepare the individual for ad- 
vanced sociological study; (4) to provide a prerequisite for vocations 
and professions such as social work, research, teaching, and the ministry. 

A conclusion from the present study might be that these objectives 
are being realized and that the understanding of culture and social rela- 
tions acquired by sociology majors, while it is not specific occupational 
training, is useful in qualifying them for the occupations they have 
been found to enter. 


1 Walter Alexander, Jr., “Occupational Interests of Sociology Majors,” 
American Sociological Review, 13: 758-63. 

2 E. S. Bogardus, “Why Major in Sociology?” Sociology and Social Research, 
26: 154-63. 











FOUR CORRELATES OF EMPATHY IN THE 
DATING SITUATION 


ROBERT L. STEWART 
AND 
GLENN M. VERNON 
Central Michigan College 


Almost every conceivable social act involves the complex process of 
imaginatively putting oneself into the place of the other or others in a 
social situation and attempting to structure the situation and one’s role 
within it as the other does. This empathizing helps to determine what 
action one will take in a particular situation. For this reason, the em- 
pathic process has a crucial influence upon the outcome of any social 
interaction. Our research, a part of which is reported here, has been 
designed to explore this process at the empirical level. 

At the outset of this research we hypothesized—on the basis of the 
theoretical insights of such individuals as Mead, Dewey, and Kuhn— 
that empathy emerges from the interplay of two general factors: (1) 
that which is brought to the situation by the individual and (2) the 
characteristics of the situation. This is contrary to the view of empathy 
as a trait or a capacity. 

We have explored this hypothesis by studying the dating experiences 
of college students. Our sample was composed of 104 persons or 52 
couples enrolled in college during the 1955-56 school year. All respond- 
ents were volunteers.: The respondents were not informed that we were 
interested in empathy but were told only that they were participating in 
a study of dating. This structuring was supported by the nature of the 
questions appearing on the questionnaire. 

While 52 couples provided a sufficiently large sample for initial ex- 
ploration, we recognize that the sample was seriously deficient in at 
least one important aspect. This deficiency is related to the use of vol- 
unteers, rather than a random sample of students, and to the fact that 
role taking may be related to the volunteering process. It is well known 
that this method draws together an unrepresentative portion of the uni- 
verse. Consequently, our findings cannot be considered to be representa- 
tive of any larger group. However, we feel that the findings can be 
utilized to understand some factors associated with the empathic process 
in situations similar to that studied. 
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Our respondents were couples who completed a questionnaire with 
reference to a specific recent date. Two types of information were se- 
cured in the two-part questionnaire from both the young man and the 
girl concerning fourteen areas of this date: (1) the respondent’s satis- 
faction in each of the fourteen areas; (2) the respondent’s guess of the 
satisfaction felt by his partner in each area. 

The measure of empathy was derived by determining how closely the 
respondent’s guess of his or her partner’s satisfaction coincided with the 
satisfaction actually reported by the partner. Thus, we could determine 
how well each individual was able to transpose himself into the thinking 
and feeling of his or her partner in fourteen areas of the situation. If 
the guessed satisfaction coincided with the stated satisfaction, empathy 
was at a maximum. Any deviation of the guessed satisfaction from the 
stated satisfaction was determined and stated as the deviation score. 
Thus, empathy was measured in terms of the size of the deviation score 
—the higher the deviation, the lower the empathy. The total deviation 
score for each individual was computed by adding the plus and the 
minus deviations irrespective of signs. 

The following items from the questionnaire illustrate the technique. 
These items were answered by both individuals. No. 14. Check one of 
the following statements which best describes how you felt about the 
means of the transportation used on the date: (1) I was very satisfied, 
(2) I was satisfied, (3) I was neutral, (4) I was unsatisfied, (5) I was 
very unsatisfied. No. 28. Check one of the following statements which 
best describes how you thought your partner felt about the means of 
transportation used for the date: (1) I was very satisfied, (2) I was 
satisfied, (3) I was neutral, (4) I was unsatisfied, (5) I was very un- 
satisfied. These items appeared in different sections of the questionnaire. 

The scoring weights were assigned according to the Likert Method. 
These scores were then utilized to obtain the measure of empathy—the 
deviation score. Thus, if a young man guessed that his partner was 
“neutral,’’ whereas she had actually indicated that she was “very satis- 
fied,” his deviation score would be a minus two. Likewise, if the girl 
guessed that her partner was “very satisfied,” whereas he had indicated 
that he was “‘neutral,”’ her deviation score would be plus two. A devia- 
tion score as high as minus or plus four was possible for each item, with 
a possible total deviation score of 56. 

Dating areas included in the study were feelings about the following: 
(1) going with the person dated when the arrangements for the date 
were made, (2) time set for the beginning of the date, (3) kind of 
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date, (4) amount of money spent, (5) means of transportation used, 
(6) individual’s own dating manners while on the date, (7) partner’s 
dating manners while on the date, (8) the decisions made while on the 
date, (9) physical intimacies which did occur on the date, (10) how 
far the individual went (physical intimacies) while on the date, (11) 
amount of time spent on the date, (12) going on another date with the 
individual, and (13) over-all satisfaction with the date. 

Our analysis of these data has provided general support for our 
original hypothesis as to the emergent nature of empathy. Previously 
published findings from this study have indicated that empathy is as- 
sociated with the following three interrelated factors: (1) involvement 
with the dating partner, (2) whether or not the individuals have dated 
each other previously, (3) frequency of dating the same individual. We 
found further that when the involvement factor was controlled, there 
was no association between amount of dating and empathy, indicating 
that frequent daters are not better empathizers unless they are also highly 
involved with their partners.* 

This article presents additional data bearing on the original hypoth- 
esis and reports our findings as to the relationship between empathy and 
(1) satisfaction with the dating experience, (2) type of date, (3) 
leadership, (4) self-conception. 

Concerning the relationship between dating satisfaction and empathy, 
it was hypothesized that high satisfaction would be associated with high 
empathy scores. We obtained our measure of satisfaction by adding the 
scoring weights for each of the eleven items pertaining directly to satis- 
faction, according to the Likert Method. The corrected chi-square 
(Yates) observed was significant at the .05 level.2 The data indicate 
that high empathy is associated with high satisfaction. Since satisfaction 
on the date is something which emerges during the process of dating, and 
since there is this observed association between satisfaction and empathy, 
this finding provides further support for our thesis. 

The observed association between empathy and satisfaction can be 
interpreted in the following manner. There appears to be a reciprocal 
influence here—satisfaction leads to empathy and empathy leads to 
satisfaction. Individuals who are satisfied with the dating experience 
are probably more relaxed and at ease—a condition which may contrib- 


1 Glenn M. Vernon and Robert L. Stewart, “Empathy as a Process in the 
Dating Situation,” American Sociological Review, 22: 48-52. 

2 Corrected with Yates formula. See Margaret Jarman Hagood and Daniel 
O. Price, Statistics for Sociologists (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952), 
p. 370. This correction was used in all chi-square analysis. 
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ute to high empathy. Likewise, being able to take the role of the other 
successfully makes social relations move along more smoothly and thus 
contributes to greater satisfaction. 

With respect to the association between empathy and the type of 
date, the following observations and interpretations were made. Dating 
is an experience which has many different expressions. For instance, a 
date to attend a basketball game is considerably different from a date 
for a formal dance. If the empathy level were significantly higher for 
the group engaging in one type of dating experience than for the group 
engaging in a different type of date, this would support the premise that 
empathy is of an emergent nature, since empathy would vary with the 
situation—not the individual. 

Such an association was found in our study. However, this finding is 
somewhat tenuous, since some of the cells of our contingency table were 
too small for adequate statistical treatment and no logical rationale for 
combining categories was apparent. 

However, an interpretation of the differences that were observed is 
suggested by comparing “coke” dates and dinner dates. Empathy was 
greater for the dinner date group than for the coke date group. Since a 
dinner date is generally defined as being of greater importance than a 
coke date, we might assume that the dater would be likely to select as a 
partner someone with whom good relationships had already been estab- 
lished—one with whom satisfactory empathic experiences had occurred. 
On the other hand, a coke date is generally more casual and less expen- 
sive, and the outcome is not as important to the individual as in the case 
of a dinner date. Consequently, a dater may be more willing to use this 
type of date for trying out an untested relationship. It would seem, then, 
that some dates are used for tested relationships, and that the daters 
thereby reap the rewards of previously developed empathy; while other 
dates are used for testing relationships, that is, to see if empathy can be 
developed. This, again, emphasizes the relationship between the situa- 
tional factors and the level of empathy. 

Additional evidence concerning the nature of empathy was secured 
by relating dating empathy to campus leadership. If empathy were a 
quality which an individual carried with him in the same degree from 
situation to situation, the high empathy individuals in our sample should 
also be high empathy individuals in other situations. If, however, indi- 
vidual factors do not determine empathy but rather contribute to 
empathy in interaction with situational factors, then it would follow 
that high empathy individuals in our group may not evidence high 
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empathy in another group. Our data permitted us to test this association. 

Research by Chowdery and Newcomb has indicated that “leaders of a 
group are significantly superior to non-leaders and isolates in their 
ability to judge group opinion on familiar and relevant issues.”* In other 
words, leaders were found to evidence greater empathy than nonleaders 
and isolates. From this we could assume that those of our sample who 
were leaders in the various campus organizations would be high empathy 
individuals in such groups. Granting this assumption, it would then be 
possible to see whether or not campus leaders were concentrated among 
the group of high dating empathizers. 

Our study finds no significant concentration of campus leaders in the 
high empathy group. This finding, then, provides additional support to 
the hypothesis that empathy is processual in nature. 

The last check of association to be reported here is that between 
empathy and self-conception. Theoretically the self-conception is an 
essential variable in the empathic process. The substance of this process 
involves imaginatively putting one’s self into the place of the other. 
Therefore, it is logical to presume that the nature of the self should be 
related to the success with which this process is carried out. For this 
reason an initial attempt was made to determine what associations might 
be observed between the self-conception and the empathic process in the 
dating situation. 

The Kuhn-MacPartland Twenty-Statements Test, the TST, was 
used as the instrument for making observations of the self. This test 
has the following form: 

In the spaces provided below please give twenty different statements in answer 


to the question “Who am I?” Give these answers as if you were giving them to 
yourself, not somebody else. Write fairly rapidly, for the time is limited. 


Twenty numbered blank lines follow these instructions. Typical re- 
sponses to this instrument are “I am a student,” “housewife,” “girl,” 
“happy,” “conceited,” “five feet six inches tall.” Frequently the “I am” 
is omitted and merely single words or identifying phrases are listed. 
Several different measures have been derived from the TST. How- 
ever, so far in this research we have been concerned only with the scale 


3 Kamla Chowdery and Theodore M. Newcomb, “The Relative Abilities 
of Leaders and Nonleaders to Estimate Opinions of Their Own Groups,” in 
A. Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgatta, and Robert F. Bales (editors), Small Groups 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), pp. 235-45. 

4 Manford H. Kuhn and Thomas S. MacPartland, “An Empirical Investi- 
gation of Self-Attitudes,” American Sociological Review, 19: 68-76. 
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of locus.® Briefly, the locus scale is a measure of the kind of attachments 
people have to the major elements in the social structure of their society. 
This scale is obtained by analyzing the responses made to the TST in 
terms of two categories: one a consensual category, that is, responses 
which have a generally agreed-upon meaning; and a nonconsensual 
category, that is, a class of responses which have no clearly understood 
meaning. The characteristics of the responses are such that they produce 
a satisfactory Guttman scale if the consensual statements are placed in 
one category and if “no responses” are combined with nonconsensual 
statements and placed in the second category. 

The scale score obtained by this procedure is the locus score. The 
corrected chi-square obtained was significant at the .05 level. This indi- 
cates that the persons with the medium locus scores have the greatest 
proportion of high empathy scores, with the ratio of good to poor em- 
pathizers being three to one. Individuals falling into the high locus 
category most often are poor empathizers at a ratio of better than two 
to one. At the low locus end of the scale the high and low empathizers 
are about equally divided. 

While the interpretation of such exploratory findings is hazardous, 
the following is suggested as a possible explanation. The locus score is a 
reflection of the degree to which a person is effectively anchored in the 
main (consensually agreed to) culture. Thus, persons with high locus 
scores might be described as having achieved stable identification by, and 
in terms of, the larger culture. As a result, such persons may find less 
motivation to take the role of the other (to empathize) as they know 
who they are and what they are going to do, and they are proud of it. 
If high locus score can be interpreted as reflecting a lack of concern with 
taking the role of the other, this could explain the general inaccuracy 
of high locus respondents in the empathic process. 

On the other hand, persons with middle locus scores, because they 
are less strongly attached to the larger culture and perhaps less clearly 
defined in their own eyes, may have a greater desire to take the other 
fellow into account. This would help explain the greater accuracy of 
the middle locus respondents. 

However, it was observed that the respondents with the low locus 
scores were not as frequently accurate as the middle locus respondents. 
This could be due to the fact that at least a minimum amount of clear 


5 A complete description of the means of arriving at the locus score is 
given in Thomas S. MacPartland, The Self and Social Structure: An Empirical 
Approach (Iowa City: State University of Iowa Library, 1953), p. 147, Ph.D. 
dissertation, microfilm. 
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anchorage in the main culture is necessary to empathize efficiently and 
consistently. 

From this exploratory analysis it is clear that there is an association 
between empathy and the self-conception as measured by the TST. If 
in subsequent research any support can be provided for the admittedly 
tenuous interpretations of these data, a significant addition to the under- 
standing of the empathic process may be provided. It should be noted 
here, however, that to some extent this interpretation is contrary to the 
general view of empathy as an emergent, for there is the suggestion 
that clarity of self-conception, which is an individual factor, accompanies 
high empathy. 

In summary, then, we can say that the observed association between 
these four factors and empathy gives further support to the hypothesis 
that empathy is processual in nature. Clearly, there are now good reasons 
for exploring this hypothesis in a larger setting and with respect to 
different situations. 








RACIAL REACTIONS BY REGIONS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


One of the special studies resulting from the racial distance research 
made by the writer in 1956 was reported under the title of “Racial 
Distance Changes in the United States.’’* These data included the 
racial reactions of persons most of whom were from 18 to 35 years of 
age, about half being college students and the other half being employed 
professionally while taking one or more postgraduate courses. The sub- 
jects were about equally divided between the two sexes. 

Of the 2,053 persons from whom reactions of a racial nature were 
obtained, 88 per cent were Caucasian, 11 per cent Negro, and 1 per cent 
Mongolian in background, but all 100 per cent were native-born citi- 
zens, with no exceptions as far as ascertained. When the racial reactions 
were tabulated according to the regions of the United States, interesting 
results were observed and are reported in the accompanying table. The 
United States was divided into four regions as follows: northeast, south, 
north middle, and Pacific west. The N for each of the four regions 
was as follows: northeast, 424; south, 524; north middle, 487; and 
Pacific west, 613. The data from eight different sources in each of the 
four regions and the arithmetic means of all the reactions for each region 
were used as bases of comparisons, so that the limited differences in the 
N’s for the four regions were neutralized. 

It will be seen that while comparisons were made of the reactions of 
the respondents from the four regions by arithmetic means, the N never- 
theless was not large enough to serve as a basis for generalizations except 
in a tentative way. In order to make the N large enough to be ade- 
quately representative, it would have to be increased several times. It 
also needs to be remembered that the N refers to members of a given 
age group, and not to people above 35 or 40 years of age; and that it 
pertains to persons in college or with a college education in certain 
fields chiefly of a social science nature. The findings, therefore, will be 
stated in the form of hypotheses, or statements to be tested further be- 
fore anyone draws any final conclusions from them. 

The arithmetic mean of the reactions of the 424 participants from the 
“northeast” region was 2.06, and included the area from Maine to 
Pennsylvania. The arithmetic mean of the 524 participants from the 
“south” was 2.40, and included the states from North Carolina and 
Florida to Texas. The arithmetic mean for the 487 participants from 


1 Sociology and Social Research, 43: 127-35. 
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the “northmiddle” region was 1.958, and included the area from Mich- 
igan to Minnesota and Nebraska. The arithmetic mean of the 613 
participants from the “Pacific west’? was 1.97, and included the area 
from Washington to California. Some other regional division of the 
United States might have been made, but this one had reasonable merits. 
In any such division there would always be border states between any 
two regions. 

In examining the arithmetic means it will be noted (1) that when the 
scores favor the nearness pole in one of the four regions, they also favor 
that pole in the other three regions, and likewise when the score indi- 
cates farness in one region, a similar farness is likely to be found in the 
other regions as well. While there are variations from region to region 
in which distance is shown in the various races, yet similarity in distance 
reactions is more to be noted than dissimilarity. Two exceptions are 
noticeable above others, that is, with reference to reactions toward the 
Russians and the Poles. Interview data throw some light on these last- 
mentioned results. Some respondents in all four regions reacted toward 
Russians as people and some toward them as Communists, and some 
experienced both types of reactions and reacted in favor of what seemed 
to them to be the more important way to view the Russians. In three 
of the four regions, the nearness scores for Russians as people offset to a 
greater or less degree the farness scores given the Russians as Com- 
munists in the given region, but in the region designated as “‘south’”’ in 
this study there were more persons who reacted to Russians as Com- 
munists (farness) than as people (nearness), and hence the greater 
distance given the Russians in the “south” than in the other regions. 
The interview materials indicate that a similar bifurcation of attitudes 
occurred in the “south” regarding reactions to the Poles. 

(2) The difference in the distance reactions between the region with 
the lowest arithmetic mean, the “northeast” with a score of 1.958, and 
the region with the highest, the “south” with a score of 2.40, was .442. 
The other regions fell in between these two. The higher distance reaction 
in the “south” was higher, not for all races, but for particular ones, such 
as the Chinese, Czechs, Germans, Koreans, Poles, Russians. But it was 
not higher for the Negroes because many Negro respondents were in the 
“south” and kept down the score of racial reactions toward the Negroes. 

(3) The differences in the social distance reactions in different re- 
gions are related to the nature of the acquaintance of the people in each 
region with each one of the thirty races. (a) Sometimes the distance 
score runs high if there is little firsthand knowledge of a given race and 
if the hearsay reports are unfavorable. (b) Sometimes the distance re- 
actions are great toward a race in a region because low economic-level 
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and low cultural-level representatives of that race who live in the given 
region cause firsthand experiences to be unfavorable. (c) The distance 
reactions run high in any region toward a particular race where the 
group in control, whether in the majority or in the minority, feels that 
it is in danger of losing status or control because of competition of any 
kind from the given race. 

(4) Another hypothesis may be stated to the effect that less racial 
distance develops in those communities where few traditions are tied in 
deeply with local life. A sort of free-for-all attitude prevails with refer- 
ence to races. Conversely, the stronger the traditions in an established 
locality, the greater the opposition to any racial group that seems to be 
forging ahead to the point where the established status quo is endangered. 
Since traditions have the support of sentiment, such sentiment is easily 
aroused in defense of endangered traditions; it cannot be easily overcome 
by argument or persuasion; it resents the use of force and even of law. 

(5) Another hypothesis that may be advanced for testing is that less 
distance is expressed in those communities where incoming races have 


gradually arrived over a period of time and whose members are slowly 
climbing out of the lower economic levels. By their gradualness they do 
not arouse opposition because of their “invasion,”’ and they are likely to 
be viewed as people who are deserving rather than as people who are 
demanding their “rights.” Conversely, low economic-level races who 


“invade” a community suddenly in numbers arouse insecurity and fear. 
In fact, races of any economic level who enter a community suddenly 
and in numbers arouse racial farness reactions, because of a fear of the 
loss of status and power and of rumors that the community will be 
“taken over” by usurpers. 

(6) A related hypothesis is: Lesser racial distances are expressed in 
those communities where the established residents (who perhaps were 
“invaders” themselves at one time) feel little or no anticipated economic 
or social competition from the newcomers, or where their sympathies 
for the newcomers have been aroused by persecution that the newcomers 
have received elsewhere. 

(7) Any minority group is likely to feel expressions of racial farness 
if its members rise rapidly in the economic, social, or political fields and 
seem to be ready to assume local control, especially if rumormongers 
magnify the danger and prey upon the fears of those in power. 

(8) Any minority group that is in control in a community views 
askance any stirring activity on the part of a majority group that is not 
in control as being a threat to its possible shaky social position. A major- 
ity group in control may become antagonistic toward an unusually active 
minority acting as a group. 
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PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NEWS 


University of California at Los Angeles. Donald R. Cressey, chairman 
of the department, has been elected president of the Pacific Sociological 
Society for 1959-60. Associate Professor Wendell Bell will be on leave 
in the 1959 Spring Semester to continue studies on political change, 
leadership, and social mobility in Jamaica under the final year of his 
three-year Social Science Research Council Faculty Research Fellowship. 
Assistant Professor Oscar Grusky has been awarded a Ford Foundation 
Faculty Fellowship in Social Science and Business for 1959-60. Assistant 
Professor Richard Hill is directing a research project designed to evalu- 
ate adult education programs, under a grant from the Ford Foundation 
Fund for Adult Education. Professor Franz Adler from the University 
of Arkansas is serving as lecturer in sociology in 1958-59, replacing Pro- 
fessor Svend Riemer, who is on sabbatical leave to conduct research on 
housing in Europe. 

University of Idaho. Shortly before the Fall Semester, Dr. Alfred W. 
Bowers suffered a heart attack. Dr. Wayne M. Wellman taught the 
classes scheduled for Dr. Bowers. Dr. Mhyra S. Minnis will again 
conduct a tour to Europe during the coming summer. Dr. Minnis is 
interested particularly in European communities. Dr. Harry C. Harms- 
worth is planning a two-week workshop in social gerontology (June 15- 
26) on the Idaho campus. 

University of Oregon. Dr. Joel V. Berreman has gone on half-time 
status with the department for two years in order to serve as research 
associate with the Oregon Study of Rehabilitation of Mental Hospital 
Patients. Dr. Robert Dubin has been appointed research professor of 
sociology. Walter T. Martin was visiting lecturer in rural sociology and 
sociology during the Summer Session at the University of Wisconsin. 
New additions to the department include Dr. Harry Alpert, professor 
of sociology and dean of the Graduate School. Dr. Lionel S. Wishneff 
joins the staff as an assistant professor. 

Portland State College. Dr. John James, professor of sociology, is 
continuing on part-time leave during 1958-59 while serving as research 
director, Oregon Study of Rehabilitation of Mental Hospital Patients. 
Dr. Charles Brant, assistant professor of anthropology, served as con- 
sultant to the Department of Psychiatry, University of Utah School of 
Medicine, in early January, concerning integration of the behavioral 
sciences with the activities of that department. Mr. Frederic Chino, 
assistant professor of sociology, was a consultant to the Oregon Study of 
Rehabilitation of Mental Hospital Patients during the summer of 1958. 
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Dr. Warren Kalbach, in September 1958, accepted a joint appointment 
as assistant professor of sociology and director of the Oregon Board of 
Census. Dr. Charles Frantz, assistant professor of anthropology and 
sociology, is on leave during 1958-59. He is spending the year in South- 
ern Rhodesia conducting research in race relations and teaching at the 
University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

University of Southern California. Dr. Arnold Rose, professor of 
sociology from the University of Minnesota, will be visiting professor 
during the coming Summer Session. He will teach a graduate course in 
research methods and a course in race relations. Dr. Reed Powell, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, will serve as 
visiting professor during the Postsession. Dr. Powell will teach courses 
in industrial sociology and social change. Professor Harvey Locke is on 
sabbatical leave during the Spring Semester. Mr. Peter Geiser, of San 
Fernando State College, successfully passed the preliminary examinations 
recently for the Ph.D. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


IN SEARCH OF IDENTITY: THE JAPANESE OVERSEAS SCHOLAR 
IN AMERICA AND JAPAN. By John W. Bennett, Herbert Passin, and 
Robert K. McKnight. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
1958, pp. x +369. 


This readable book is the fourth monograph resulting from a project 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Cross- 
Cultural Education. The authors, all of whom have had considerable 
binational experience, utilized case studies, participant observation, ques- 
tionnaires, depth interviews, and TAT and other tests to obtain data on 
Japanese students who have studied in universities in the United States. 

There were three objectives in the research: “first, to study the... 
American-educated student in the historical context of the modernization 
of Japanese society and Japan’s cultural relations with the United 
States; second, to describe and portray the experiences of the individual 
Japanese student on the American campus and back home in Japan; and 
third, to analyze the processes of adjustment of the type-case of the 
Japanese student to differing cultural environments.” 

As a result of the nation’s modernization trends, Japanese students 
who have studied abroad have been confronted with such issues as 
Western culture versus the Orient’s, democracy vis-a-vis autocracy, and 
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individualism versus collectivism. To the individuals who have returned 
from an educational experience in another country, such issues have led 
to a search for identity. It is the authors’ conviction, on the basis of this 
research and studies of other nationalities in the Social Science Research 
Council program, that the “tendency to equate the nation and the indi- 
vidual in the search for identity is widespread and forms a major problem 
of intercultural relations in the modern world.” 

Perhaps a more adequate sample and a larger N would have given the 
study greater validity. But even as it is, the keen insight which the 
authors brought to the research and the thoroughness of their inquiry 
make this an outstanding work. The appendixes and bibliography contain 
valuable material, and the study as a whole contributes substantially to 
a better understanding of the complex processes of intercultural experi- 
ences. I. ROGER YOSHINO 

University of Arizona 


A TIME TO SPEAK. By Michael Scott. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1958, pp. 358. 


In this vividly written book, the author tells how he grew up in the 
slums of Southampton, where his father was an Anglican clergyman, 
and how he became interested in championing the welfare of oppressed 
peoples, even of those in faraway South Africa. After becoming con- 
vinced that communism does not hold the solution of the problems of 
unjustly treated peoples, Michael Scott became an exponent in word and 
deed of the Gandhi principle of satyagraha, sometimes referred to as 
passive resistance but which is much more, namely, a “‘way of life” that 
substitutes love for hate and peaceful protest, even at the expense of 
going to jail, for violence, as an active call for the just dealing of man 
with man. 

The author demonstrated his courage in South Africa in accepting 
arrest and a jail sentence as protests against oppression in a land where 
“policies of race supremacy” are used to “impose legal or artificial handi- 
caps on the African people on the grounds of race.” He later succeeded 
in presenting, against great odds, the cause of the Heroro people in South 
West Africa before the United Nations. Only love, he insists, can break 
through “the vicious circle of hate and counter-hate.” The time is coming 
when “the United Nations will have to face the question of color or 
race discrimination as one of the fundamental issues for the future of 
civilization.” Deprivation of justice because of color anywhere in the 
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world creates a chain reaction which will “inevitably lead to an explosion 
if injustice remains irremediable by constitutional means.” A short re- 
view cannot adequately present the dynamic appeal of this book. 

E.S.B. 


JORDAN, ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS CULTURE. By George L. 
Harris and collaborators. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1958, pp. 246. 


This is the second volume in the new “Survey of World Culture 
Series” (the first was on Poland; the next will deal with Algeria, and 
then comes one on China). In the pages of this book, a succinct, factual 
account will be found about such aspects of Jordan as historical setting, 
geography and population, ethnic groups and languages, social organiza- 
tion, religions, diffusion and control of information, industrial develop- 
ment, public health, the family, art and intellectual life, politics and 
national attitudes, and values and patterns of living. 

The integrating factors in Jordanian life are religion (Islam), lan- 
guage (Arabic), and the rule of a national government. The hindrances 
to integration are found in the threefold division of the population into 
Bedouin nomads (200,000), village cultivators of the soil (800,000), 
and urban dwellers (400,000). These groups are divided by differences 
in social values, outlook on life, expectations, reactions to national 
government. There is another chasm, that dividing the west or Pales- 
tinian Jordanians from the East Bank people; the former are more 
Westernized and advanced, while the latter live more largely in their 
past, that is, in traditions. The emotional reactions toward the Israeli 
republic rise to a ‘‘passionate intensity” that would destroy Israel. Com- 
munist forces are at work undermining the influences of the West. 
Social change is taking place throughout Jordan and the future of this 
new nation is uncertain. A.R.R. 


BIRTH AND REBIRTH. The Religious Meanings of Initiation in Human 
Culture. By Mircea Eliade. Translated from the French by W. R. Trask. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958, pp. 175. 


In these essays, originally given as the Haskell Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, initiation ceremonies from those of earliest tribes to 
those of higher religions are reviewed. Initiation ceremonies are con- 
sidered in part as introducing the young to their culture heritage by 
impressive ceremonies of the older generation. 
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INTERNAL MIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 1940-1957: A List 
of References. By G. L. Wilber and J. S. Bang. State College, Missis- 
sippi: Mississippi State University, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1958, 
pp. 52. 


A total of 602 references are given, classified according to such topics 
as trends and population redistribution, rural-urban migration, urban 
area migration, migratory workers, characteristics of migrants, selectiv- 
ity of migrants, ethnic groups, and planning and policies. 


THE PEOPLE OF SHIP STREET. By Madeline Kerr. New York: The 
Humanities Press, 1958, pp. vii+215. 


The People of Ship Street is a study of some nigh-dwellers in a Liver- 
pool slum. The first three quarters of the book is devoted to a superior 
but nevertheless conventional social-anthropological ‘‘ccommunity” study. 
The fourteenth and fifteenth chapters then report the results of Ror- 
schach and Lowenfeld Mosaic tests given to the children of Ship Street. 
The remainder of the book presents some general statements about 
subculture and personality in Ship Street, about basic personality and 
social organization, and some resulting hypotheses which have clear-cut 
and pertinent implications for a theory of personality. 

Professor Kerr documents the role of the ‘Mum’ in this matricentric, 
matrilocal, matriarchal subsociety and concludes, after considering the 
findings of several other scholars, that “it seems as if poor working-class 
conditions do tend to result in a dominant female.” Frequent compari- 
sons with an earlier study which she made of a Jamaican subsociety, as 
well as with studies by Kardiner, Mead, and others, help to remind the 
reader that he is dealing with something more relevant to sociological 
theory than the mere history of some anonymous persons in a unique 
society. From the case studies and the projection tests, Kerr infers rela- 
tionships between role deprivation, intellectual development, emotional 
disturbance, and personality nonintegration that constitute engaging 
hypotheses about how the social environment functions in the develop- 
ment of personality. 

This book is an example of the way in which an empirical study using 
clinical and case techniques can be interrelated with theory in a utili- 
tarian as well as a scholarly way. The research design is commendable. 
New and important aspects of culture-personality theory are disclosed. 

THOMAS ELY LASSWELL 
Grinnell College 
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AFRICAN NOTEBOOK. By Albert Schweitzer. Translated by Mrs. C, E. 
B. Russell. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1958, pp. 144. 


In this ‘Midland Book,” the world-famous Schweitzer delves into the 
traditions and customs of the Negro peoples who live in the Lamberene 
region of west Africa, and produces many fascinating anecdotes of native 
practices and viewpoints. Numerous interpretations of and comments on 
the behavior of the natives are included. 

The natives spend so much energy and time in rowing upstream and 
downstream in order to meet the necessities of life that they cannot 
understand how white men can spend hours and days in the practice of 
rowing, just to enter a boat race. The reasons why white men will work 
long hours day after day and week after week the year around seem 
strange to them, accustomed as they are to freedom from disciplined and 
regular daily toil. To them, white men seem characterized by “impetuous 
rudeness.” These natives are surprised to find that white men make 
even animals, horses, for example, work regularly for them. While bound 
by taboos and magic, and lacking a sense of the sacredness that has been 
attached by the whites to property, the natives have much in their 
nature “that is good and valuable.” Although not socially minded in the 
broad sense, the native exhibits a noteworthy kindheartedness in a per- 
sonal sense. These anecdotes and interpretations throw considerable new 
light on the psychology and sociology of the natives of the Lamberene 
region of Africa. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF CRIMINAL POLICY. New York: 
United Nations, Publication No. 11 (January 1957), pp. 187. 


The symbols of the United Nations documents are composed of 
capital letters combined with figures. The material is printed in three 
languages—English, French, and Spanish. 

The main articles in the current issue deal with “Aspects of and 
Trends in the Treatment of Young Adult Offenders,” by the Secretariat 
of the United Nations, and “Trends in Sweden in the Treatment of 
Youthful Offenders Who Have Reached the Age of Eighteen but Are 
Not Yet Twenty-one,” by Karl Schlyter. The remainder of the volume 
contains information received from correspondents, new legislation per- 
taining to offenders and their treatment in various countries, and an 
extended bibliography of 1,099 titles. Besides the valuable information 
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contained in the articles and the reports, one of the most important 
services rendered by the United Nations in publishing the various issues 
of the Review is the compilation of the publications on crime and delin- 
quency throughout the world. The bibliography in the current issue 
covers chiefly the publications during 1956 and to a lesser extent the 
1955 publications. M.H.N. 


DER MENSCH UND DAS KINO. A Sociological Examination. By Edgar 
Morin. Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1958, pp. 248. 


This monograph aims to examine the multifold experiences resulting 
from the effects of frequenting movie theaters. The Umformung (trans- 
cendence) of the cinema in relation to society, the spirit (Seele) and 
magic of the motion picture, its dynamics, symbols, words, and music, 
and participation in cinematic production are thoroughly analyzed. 
Daily, the author feels, the motion pictures ueberfluten die Leere und 
Langeweile des modernen Menschen (permeate the emptiness and bore- 
dom of modern man), and modern man comes to accept the “reality” 
of the pictures rather than the reality of his daily life. Sociology and 
social psychology will have to come to grips with the author’s theory of 
“photographic realism,” as he defines “‘realism.” 

HANS A, ILLING 


THE EXPLODING METROPOLIS. By the Editors of Fortune. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958, pp. 193. 


“This book is by people who like cities.”” With these words William 
H. Whyte, Jr., initiates this highly readable polemic concerning some 
facets of urban life. Taken as a whole, this compilation of articles— 
which appeared in recent issues of Fortune—consists of a critique of 
those (Whyte says most) city planners who apparently do not like cities 
and a plea for popular active participation in urban planning. Presum- 
ably this plea is directed to Fortune readers. 

This is a “problems” book. There are articles on the problems of 
urban and regional planning, metropolitan government, and urban re- 
newal. And there are some suggested solutions or directions toward the 
solution of these problems—Jane Jacobs’ discussion of “Downtown Is 
for People” provides some thoughtful directives. These articles are 
assisted by cityscape paintings—unfortunately reproduced in black and 
white—and several small studies. These studies include surveys of the 
characteristics of “high rise” and “low rise” apartment dwellers, opinions 
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of the attitudes of these occupants about housing, surveys of commuter 
transportation costs, commuter attitudes toward transportation costs, 
and commuter views of possible forms of mass transportation. These 
studies suffer from popularization. There is scant concern with presenting 
the details of methodology, sampling, tests of significance, and other in- 
formation ordinarily expected of serious social research. Technical ap- 
pendixes or footnotes of technical details would have greatly strengthened 
this material. 

One small section of the book deals with an evaluation of “which are 
America’s best run cities.”” Cities with an estimated population of over 
500,000 are more or less subjectively ranked according to such attri- 


butes as public health programs, traffic engineering, air-pollution control, 
recreation, etc. Here as elsewhere the book would have greatly benefited 
from a review of pertinent sociological writings. For example, Angell’s 
work on the moral integration of American cities is neglected in the 
evaluation of cities, as is Ogburn’s analysis in the discussion of the 
ecological importance of public transportation. In fact, this “study of the 


assault on urbanism and how our cities can resist it’’ incorporates scarcely 
a single major idea, concept, study, or finding from urban sociology. 
Typically, “urbanism” is discussed without definition, sans Wirth, sans 
Simmel. D.C.M. 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 1958. Official Proceedings, Eighty-fifth 
Annual Forum, National Conference on Social Welfare, Chicago, May 11- 
16, 1958. Published for the National Conference by Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1958, pp. xiv+311. 


The presidential address by Eveline M. Burns deals with the current 
responsibilities of social workers and is entitled “Social Work Is Our 
Commitment.” Eighteen other major papers are included. In these, social 
work is related to the family, community development, welfare financing, 
social work administration. Especially significant are the papers on 
“Effecting change through social group work,” “An assessment of social 
action,” “Change through group experience,” and “The bridge between 
social work and the social sciences.” In the last-mentioned paper the 
author, Grace Coyle, points out how at the beginning of the present 
century social work and the social sciences began to draw apart as 
independent developments took place. Social work specialized in be- 
coming “a profession providing social services” and developing “expert 
practitioners,” and the social sciences engaged in refining their concepts, 
developing special theories and “appropriate research techniques.” 
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Within the last ten years a rapprochement between social work and 
the behavior sciences has been taking place, with social work schools 
increasing the amount of social science materials in their curricula and 
collaborating more with social scientists in social work research. Social 
work thinking is also making more and more use of the concept of 
culture. A hindrance in this larger development is the fact that the social 
sciences engage in abstract generalizations and unfamiliar terminology. 
Another hindrance in this connection is the lack of integration among 
the social sciences themselves, so that it is dificult to know what new 
concepts to accept and what not to accept. 

Throughout the group of papers in this volume there is still an evi- 
dent lack of a philosophy of social work. A system of social values with- 
in which social work practitioners could view their activities would give 
new life to one of the most significant professions. E.S.B- 


SOZIALE SCHICHTUNG UND SOZIALER WANDEL IN EINER IN- 
DUSTRIEGEMEINDE. Eine Soziologische Untersuchung der Stadt 
Euskirchen. By Renate Mayntz. Stuttgart, Germany: Ferdinand Enke 
Verlag, pp. ix+281. 


In its seven chapters the book aims to “divide” the city into several 
social strata, examining the length of residence of the inhabitants, their 
desire for migration within the city limits, the types of neighborhood, 
the various soziale Schichten (social strata), as the censor, the city 
administration, and the populace itself see them, and the distribution of 
the populace among these strata. The author sees a soziale Mobilitaet 
(social mobility) among the people, particularly among, and according 
to, the levels of education. A valuable chapter discusses the intrasocial 
and intrapsychic interactions between the various strata, and the soziale 
Distanz according to the loyalty of a certain occupation or occupations, 
a loyalty stronger than the common bond of people of the given city, the 
size of which is approximately that of Pomona, California. 

HANS A. ILLING 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 1958. Papers presented at the 85th An- 
nual Forum of the National Conference on Social Welfare. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958, pp. ix+139. 


The thirteen papers selected include a variety of subjects, with the 
authors representing both voluntary and public welfare agencies. The 
first article was written by the former Commissioner of Social Security, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare of the United States. 
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The interrelationship between American social welfare and international 
affairs is significant. Besides, the far-flung welfare services are demon- 
strated in the fact that the United States is “paying insurance benefits to 
about 67,000 persons living in over 90 countries.” In addition, the 
United States is a participant in many international conferences dealing 
with such subjects as family, child welfare, education, health, and 
agriculture. The author points out the basic principle that “community 
development usually begins with a different emphasis in different 
countries.” 

Other papers consider rural development and the family in the chang- 
ing cities. One article on “Issues in Social Planning” sets up one of the 


weaknesses in community organization: “Social problems are seldom if 


ever considered on a community-wide basis. The focus is agency- rather 
than community-centered.”’ 

Special problems discussed include ‘‘Racial Integration in the Nation’s 
Capital,” ““The Special Youth Program Approach to Chronic Problem 
Families,” and “State Programming for the Mentally Deficient.” ““Com- 
munity Organization in Public Administration” advocates the appoint- 
ment of citizen boards and advisory committees in public welfare ser- 
vices, both in their central and their district offices. The trend to sub- 
stitute United Funds for the earlier community chests is made clear. 

Two articles are given over to research: “Social Work Research in 
the Future” and ‘Motivation Research.”’ One question is raised which 
calls forth different answers: Can the social worker become a social 
scientist? No longer can the social worker deal glibly with terms from 
the social sciences. He needs a broad training and an ability to analyze 
and synthesize social theory and practice. This book may well be read by 
workers in both voluntary and public service, and it has much to offer 
any person devoting himself to any of the social sciences. 

B.A.MCC. 


JUGENDLICHE IN DER BERUFSBEWAEHRUNG. Reported by Wilhelm 
Hagen, Hans Thomae, Ernst Mansfeld, and Franz Josef Mathey. Stuttgart, 
Germany: Georg Thieme Verlag, 1958, pp. viii+179. 


Four scientists—two of them public health officials and two sociolo- 
gists—corroborated their findings regarding the development of maturity 
and Berufshewaehrung (vocational success) among juveniles, examining 
the relationship of vocational choice and success, personality and achieve- 
ment on the job, and the family in its relation to the successful achieve- 
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ments of the adolescent and postadolescent individual. Many tables 
provide the reader with insight into young people who come from intact 
families, as opposed to those who come from broken families; yet in both, 
the intact as well as the broken families, the graphs show that the devel- 
opmental career of the youngster can be favorable or unfavorable. For 
other factors have to be taken into account, such as “predominantly 
inner or outer motivation,” phases of physical and psychological develop- 
ment, and a “special diagnosis of development during puberty.’’ Numer- 
ous case histories illustrate this useful book, which is based on three 
methods: the medical (physical handicaps and injuries, anthropometric 
measures, etc.), the psychological (tests, impressions, surveys, etc.), and 
the sociological (statements of parents and collaterals). 
HANS A. ILLING 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 21ST BIENNIAL CONGRESS OF THE CO- 
OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A. Held in Minneapolis, Sep- 
tember 1958. 


A fairly complete picture of the speeches, discussions, and actions of 
this Congress is presented in this document. It includes the addresses of 
Murray Lincoln and Jerry Voorhis, president and executive secretary, 
respectively, of The Cooperative League, as well as other cooperative 
leaders. It is contended that cooperatives should not engage in partisan 
activities but should act ‘within all parties.” A major emphasis of the 
Congress was the need for greater cooperation among all cooperatives, so 
as (1) to obtain more capital, (2) to achieve greater legislative strength, 
(3) to improve the public relations of cooperatives, (4) to do more re- 
search work and to share more research data, (5) to reconcile producer 
and consumer differences. Emphasis was placed on developing large co- 
operative shopping centers so as “to handle seventy-five per cent of the 
items which seventy-five per cent of the people need.” 

The need for cooperative education was made clear by survey facts 
indicating that people generally do not understand that cooperatives are 
forms of private enterprise that make state ownership unnecessary in 
many fields, how they defeat communistic tendencies, and how they 
supplement political democracy with economic democracy. A weakness 
of the Congress was that inadequate consideration was given to improved 
and both intensive and extensive methods of specific educational pro- 
grams for cooperatives. E.S.B. 
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PREGNANCY, BIRTH AND ABORTION. By Paul H. Gebhard, W. B. 
Pomeroy, C. E, Martin, and Cornelia V. Christenson. New York: Harper 
and Brothers and Paul B. Hoeber, 1958, pp. xiii-+282, 


This book emanates from the Institute for Sex Research, founded by 
Alfred C. Kinsey. While the two earlier books dealt with “sexual be- 
havior per se,”’ this volume presents data concerning the reproductive 
consequences of a part of such behavior. Based on a sample of 5,293 
white nonprison females, 572 Negro nonprison females, 309 Negro 
women interviewed in prison, and 900 white women interviewed in 
prison, the book presents extensive data ‘‘on conceptions among unmarried 
females and the prevalence of induced illegal abortion among both 
married and unmarried females in this country.” The presentation is 
relevant to the problem and forthright throughout. The sample is not 
representative of all the persons in the United States in the categories 
involved, and hence the results as given are subject to the danger of 
being quoted as though they were truly representative. Brief notes are 
added concerning abortion problems in several other countries. The 
social implications of this study “‘must of necessity be left to others who 
are specialists in the various fields of the social sciences.” 

A.R.R. 


SOCIAL THEORY AND RESEARCH 


PARTICIPATION IN UNION LOCALS. By Arnold S. Tannenbaum and 
Robert L. Kahn. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1958, 
pp. xii+275. 


This book appears as a report of one of the studies conducted by the 
Organizational Behavior Program of the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. The particular research project was centered 
around the members and leaders of four unidentified local labor unions. 
Its principal objective was to ascertain “the extent to which members 
involve themselves in and devote energy to the operation of the local 
union.”” Two basic problems guided the inquiry, namely, the nature of 
the active union member as contrasted with the inactive one and the 
nature of the active union as compared with the inactive one. The re- 
search design as carried out gives a definitely clear picture of the locals 
studied, as well as much of the background and nature of their member- 
ships. Nicely revealed are the functioning of the locals, their relation- 
ships with management, motivation of union leadership, as well as some 
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good reporting upon the personalities, goals, and attitudes of union mem- 
bers. The active union member, as one might suspect, is one with a high 
level of energy, enabling him to give a great deal of time to participation 
in union affairs. He is a ‘“‘repository of union values and norms.” The 
active union commands an emotional allegiance from its membership 
which shows more cohesion than is found in the inactive union. It’ has 
skilled and effective leadership. The active union has more visible signs 
of control at work, these emanating from the membership or from the 
officers in combination with membership. One of the most profitable 
chapters deals with the social-psychological implications of the organi- 
zational control structure. Herein may be found the various aspects of 
the controls exercised in locals. The whole study is most commendable. 
M.J.V. 


ORGANIZATIONS. By Mames G. March and Herbert A. Simon, with 
collaboration of Harold Guetzkow. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1958, pp. xii +262. 


The twentieth century has yielded much literature about human rela- 
tions in industry, with little attention to its organization into a compre- 
hensive, theoretical framework. In attempting to correct this short- 
coming, the authors have surveyed an extensive number of publications— 
chiefly from industrial psychology and sociology, economics, and political 
science—and have organized the theoretical materials into a form suit- 
able for analysis and the empirical testing of hypotheses. 

Theories of organization behavior are classified into three general 
“models.” Model one, developed during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century and typified by Taylor’s studies in scientific management, re- 
garded the employee as essentially an instrument or physiological autom- 
aton. In model two theories, which characterized the second quarter 
of the century, the employee was seen as a human being, with feelings 
and emotions. Both of these approaches, however, fail to account for 
humans as “adaptive, reasoning beings,” capable of making rational 
responses to the multifold, differentiated, and often unanticipated stimuli 
of an organization milieu. The more current model three theories at- 
tempt to supplement previous models by greater emphasis upon cognitive 
factors. 

The book’s contextual organization is carefully and logically arranged. 
The style is concise and undoubtedly quite abstract to the professionally 
unsophisticated reader. A more liberal use of illustrative materials 
probably would have made the book more adaptable to a wider audience. 
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The authors have, nevertheless, accomplished their purpose well in 
bringing into a single framework, for study and evaluation, the varied 
theories of organization behavior. The book is a valuable contribution, 
and should be welcomed by behavioral scientists in industrial and organi- 
zation relations. HARRY C. HARMSWORTH 

University of Idaho 


SOZIALE VORURTEILE. Ein Problem der Persoenlichkeit der Kultur und 
Gesellschaft (A Problem of the Personality in Culture and Society), By 
Peter Heintz. Cologne, Germany: Verlag fuer Politik und Wirtschaft, 
1958, pp. 218. 


Prejudices (Vorurteile) are classified by the author in three connec- 
tions: social prejudices appear in society when they contrast with prevail- 
ing situations and when they are planned under false premises; prejudices 
also appear when one’s own image as well as the “other” image are at 
odds with each other (the author cites as examples our Negro problem, 
the “great” number of our Indian tribes, and the “emancipation” of 
women) ; and finally, prejudices make their appearance whenever there 
are clearly visible differentiations within the in-group, which are ex- 
pressed by corresponding stereotypes. The author leans heavily on 
Nathan Ackerman and Mary Jahoda. The monograph, as a whole, i 
designed to make a first attempt at examining this problem in Germany, 
since the author unequivocally credits America as the first and only 
country which has examined this problem in terms of “modern empiri- 
cism.” HANS A. ILLING 


THE PORTABLE VEBLEN. Edited by Max Lerner. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1958, pp. 632. 


An Introduction of 52 pages by the editor gives a critical evaluation of 
the works of Veblen and explains the bases for making the choices 
of materials. Veblen is referred to as “the most creative mind American 
social thought has produced.” Reference is made to “his slow acid style 
that corroded the sanctities.”” Weaknesses and blind spots in his system 
of thought are noted. His dynamism was limited to the economic, and 
he seemed “‘to care little about any values outside the technological.” 

The book gives about the first half of Veblen’s The Theory of the 
Leisure Class and excerpts from nine of the other ten books by Veblen. 
In making the selections for a “portable,” the editor aimed “‘to give a 
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sense of Veblen’s variety, flavor, power; to do justice to his academic 
economic and social theory, but to give the greater emphasis on social 
institutions and current practices.” The editor has fulfilled his aims 
well, and most readers will find their favorite Veblenian passages in 
this compact and convenient book. “Further Reading on Veblen” gives 
a valuable list of five biographical references and 32 critical articles and 
books, with a special accolade for Dorfman’s Thorstein Veblen and His 
America. E.S.B. 


STATISTICS IN THE MAKING. By Mary L. Mark. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University Press, 1958, pp. vii+436. 


The aim of this book is to “acquaint beginners with the fundamentals 
of production procedures in their logical, technical, and administrative 
aspects.” Since students of the social sciences and specialized types of 
social administration are often faced with the task of gathering and in- 
terpreting data, they need to acquire a knowledge of how to collect, 
describe, translate, and present empirical evidence. Although this text 
confines its coverage to one research pattern—the survey or census based 
upon the interview or questionnaire methods—it includes a good pro- 
paedeutical treatment of the logical design of inquiry, the common types 
of sampling, tabulation procedures, techniques of storage, and the con- 
struction of statistical tables. No attempt is made, however, to demon- 
strate the ways in which data can be converted into probability values 
for the purpose of making inferences. For information concerning this 
step the reader is referred to a well-selected reference list. 

Statistics in the Making should, if supplemented by an adequate sta- 
tistics text, meet the requirements of an elementary class in social re- 
search. The chapters covering the schedule, the interview, the question- 
naire, and the punch card are particularly well done. Unlike those 
authors whose lack of practice in the field has inclined them to an all 
too academic preoccupation with what scientific research ought to be 
like, Mary L. Mark has here presented, out of the wealth of her ex- 
perience, a realistic account of the subject. An awareness that, once the 
researcher is “on the road,” he will in effect have to realize the best 
union of expediency and principle under the circumstances goes far to 
promote the anticipation of many problems that the inexperienced could 
not imagine. This is, in the best sense, an imaginative book. 

HAROLD T. DIEHL 
Los Angeles State College 
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POLITICAL POWER AND SOCIAL THEORY. By Barrington Moore, Jr. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958, pp. xi+215. 


Six studies or essays comprise this attempt to analyze political power 
and repression in modern society. In the first the author sets out to 
discover the ways in which some groups or individuals exercise domina- 
tion over others. He suggests that there are three principal types of 
situations serving to initiate an active search for power and its centrali- 
zation. These are (1) new sets of activities demanding central coordina- 
tion, (2) shock or internal decay producing a movement for the forced 
integration of society around new or partially new patterns of behavior, 
(3) situations in which rulers of a loosely organized system gradually 
expand their control over the system. 

The second study deals with the rise of totalitarian elements in pre- 
industrial societies and cites historical evidence associated with Stalinist 
Russia and Nazi Germany with analogues taken from the nonliterate 
societies of China and India and a side excursion into the situation of 
Calvin at Geneva. The final study discusses conformity in industrial 
society. Is conformity wholly bad? What would society be without 
conformity ? One conclusion that is offered suggests that not all forms of 
behavior can be tolerated and that some elements of repression must be 
involved. Throughout the essays there are suggested the limitations of 
social science empiricism in dealing with the issues involved. 

M.J.V. 


WHAT MAKES ACTS RIGHT? By Archie J. Bahm. Boston: The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1958, pp. 207. 


The author sets forth thirteen reasons that have been and are being 
advanced for justifying behavioral actions: (1) they are “customary,” 
(2) the “group approves them,” (3) they are “legal,” (4) they are 
“according to contract,” (5) they are “successful,” (6) conscience calls 
for them, (7) some authority ‘commands them,” (8) they lead to 
“self-realization,” (9) they have “good results,” (10) they have good 
results “for others,” (11) good results for one’s self, (12) good results 
for “the best people,” and (13) good results for “the greatest number.” 
The strong and weak aspects of each of these points are summarized. 

The author also gives his list of “qualifications of a good theory of 
right action,” and suggests that the list should (1) be self-consistent, 
(2) be consistent “with the facts of common sense,” (3) be adequate 
for all kinds of right action, (4) provide for moral progress, (5) be 
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workable, (6) have more advantages and fewer disadvantages than 
“other theories of right action,” and (7) provide for wrong and “ethi- 
cally neutral acts.’ These categories will provide the experimentally 
minded with a number of important hypotheses to be tested. 

E.S.B. 


THE POLITICS OF DESPAIR. By Hadley Cantril. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1958, pp. xv +269. 


“In order to understand the behavior of any group of people, we must 
so project ourselves into their state of mind that we get a sense and a 
feel of the patterns of assumptions, aspirations, hopes, frustrations, and 
anxieties which together compose the psychological reality world in 
which they live.” The significance of the meaning of this statement forms 
the construct on which Cantril has built the purposive research under- 
taking related in this rewarding book. The problem involved: finding 
out why the protest voters in France and Italy vote the Communist 
ticket when they themselves are not members of the party. According to 
Cantril, Communism is the most important mass movement of our time, 
the greatest heresy of our age, the greatest force opposing the estab- 
lished order, the greatest influence tending to promote division and 
dissension. The method: interviews with well-informed people in France 
and Italy to note what they thought were the reasons for the heavy 
Communist vote; large-scale interviews of industrial workers and case 
studies of Communist sympathizers; designing and testing approaches 
that might affect the state of mind of voters; and reinterviewing, after 
the Hungarian uprising, some of those whose life stories had been ob- 
tained earlier. The time: November-December 1955, January 1956, and 
October-November 1956. Some findings about the protest voters: they 
desire to experience what they sense is potentially available outside but 
which they cannot secure because of, as they see it, ““The System,” “The 
State,” “The Ruling Class,” “The Government” ; the most effective way 
for them to show resentment is to vote Communist. Conclusion: “Only 
when the protest voter begins to experience in his own life the psycho- 
logical consequences of new value symbols which he can accept. . .will 
the abstractions he now blames for his troubles really become insignifi- 
cant, really lose their reality.” This research, probing into.the minds of 
those interviewed, results in establishing the fact that those who wish 
to preserve the West must understand and comprehend the aspirations 
and values of the masses who seem to want any change that will provide 
relief from their frustrations and anxieties. M.J.V. 
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DIE LEHRE DER GESELLSCHAFT. Ein Lehrbuch der Soziologie. Edited 
by Gottfried Eisermann. Stuttgart, Germany: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
1958, pp. xi+452. 


The present volume was designed for teaching purposes and encom- 
passes fields which the American sociologist rarely touches or does not 
consider as “sociology” proper. The book contains nine chapters, each 
being an entity in itself, which can be read separately as a monograph. 
The chapters (three of which are written by the editor) deal with the 
history of sociology, general or pure (reine) sociology, sociology of re- 
ligion, sociology of law, sociology of economics, sociology of political 
science, sociology of the arts, music, and literature, urban and non- 
urban sociology, and the sociology of science. As is often the case in 
anthologies, the contributions are uneven in content, length, and scholar- 
ship. Although there are copious footnotes, there is no bibliography or 
index. But the Universalitaet (the approach of the wholeness) is present 
everywhere. In the chapter on the “History of Sociology,” a special 
section is devoted to the United States. Sumner, Bernard, Ward, EIll- 
wood, Hayes, Giddings, Cooley, MacIver, Thomas, and Znaniecki are 
heavily relied on. Terms such as “applied anthropology” and “social 
psychology” are discussed, and foreign influences, such as the Einbruch 
(invasion) of Simmel, Troeltsch, and Max Weber through the repeated 


translations of their works into English, are “explained.” On the whole, 
the volume makes a substantial contribution to the reasons for sociology’s 


permeating all fields of life and both hemispheres. 
HANS A. ILLING 


FIRO: A THREE-DIMENSIONAL THEORY OF INTERPERSONAL 
BEHAVIOR. By William C. Schutz. New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1958, pp. 276. 


This book records an attempt to develop and substantiate a formal 
theory of interpersonal relations. The theory is presented in the language 
advocated by contemporary philosophers of scientific method and is sub- 
stantiated principally by the administration of a battery of specially 
devised Guttman scales to college students. The unifying idea in the 
book is the postulate that every individual has three kinds of inter- 
personal needs, namely, for inclusion, control, and affection. The remain- 
ing three postulates may be briefly paraphrased as follows: adult inter- 
personal behavior recapitulates either childhood behavior toward parents 
or parents’ behavior toward self, according to the situation (postulate of 
relational continuity) ; compatibility of group members in the three 
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need areas facilitates group goal achievement (postulate of compati- 
bility) ; a newly forming group follows a sequence of interpersonal 
preoccupation from inclusion to control to affection, and a terminating 
group follows the reverse sequence (postulate of group development). 

The key concepts of inclusion, control, and affection, though mis- 
takenly regarded as needs resident in the individual, merit attention as a 
logical and parsimonious statement of the axes of individual-group 
interaction. The group development postulate is a novel, provocative, 
and easily testable hypothesis, though it is unfortunately the only postu- 
late for which systematic evidence is not adduced in the book. But the 
reader will find no theory of interpersonal behavior in the book. He will 
find merely three illustrative applications of the author’s classification 
of needs in well-known hypotheses, which have been restated in over- 
simplified form. He will find neither argument nor evidence to show 
that the author’s statement of needs is better than any of the many 
earlier lists. And he will find that underneath the precise language of 
postulates and theorems, of primitive and defined terms, and of hypoth- 
eses translated into mathematical formulae, there is no greater rigor 
in method or in thought than is customary in less pretentious works. 

RALPH H. TURNER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


PIONEERING IN INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. The Story of the General 
Electric Laboratory. By Kendall Birr. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1958, pp. vii+204. 


For those who enjoy the adventures of science in the technological 
laboratory, this book may serve as a kind of research feast. Professor 
Birr brings to it something of the artistry of the enthusiastic historian 
while telling of the inception and major purposes of the General Electric 
Laboratory, both as an institution and as an organization. There are 
about 4,834 industrial research laboratories in the United States per- 
forming “every imaginable scientific and technological operation” and 


playing an “important role in the economic life’ of the nation. The 
author gives a fine historical account of the roots of industrial research 
and the pioneers related to it in various countries. Phenomena connected 
with light, vacuum tubes and radio, X rays, metallurgy and magnetism, 
and electronics are discussed along with the men responsible for the 
early and later development of these. An evaluation of the General 
Electric Laboratory successes and accomplishments concludes the survey. 
M.J.V. 
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INQUIRY. An Interdisciplinary Journal of Philosophy and the Social Sciences. 
Oslo, Sweden: Oslo University Press, Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring, 1958, pp. 84. 


This new Journal is a welcome addition to the social science publica- 
tions of the world. It represents one more important step in the develop- 
ment of social science as a unitary, united, and international science. 

The Journal aims “‘to stimulate research on problems common to 
philosophy and the various disciplines in the behavioral and social sci- 
ences.” It is “intended for all those who are trying to cut across the 
boundaries of the various disciplines and to tackle analytically and 


empirically problems which cannot be solved within any single tradition 


of scholarship or research.” 

One of the major articles in the initial issue of this Journal discusses 
the differences between the physical and social sciences. A list of ten of 
these differences is presented and analyzed. It is concluded that “it seems 
that the social sciences must go on finding their own methods and frames 
of reference, and that the unified science movement must try to find or 
define a common minimum for a procedure to be called scientific rather 
than a common maximum which may be a barrier to progress in the 
various fields.” In another article, Professor Ofstad of the University 
of Stockholm makes a strong plea for ‘“‘an integration of philosophical 
analysis and empirical research.” E.S.B. 


THE AMERICAN LABOR FORCE. Its Growth and Changing Composition. 
By Gertrude Bancroft. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958, pp. 
xiv +256. 


This is a skilled full-dress rehearsal of the census details about the 
American labor force with competent interpretations by one of the mem- 
bers of the Bureau of the Census. In the Preface she declares that the 
“work done by John D. Durand in his 1948 study, “The Labor Force 
in the United States, 1890-1960,’ ”’ has laid the foundation for all who 
do research in this field. What she does here she notes as an extension “of 
his analysis on the basis of later data,’ with an added determination to 
show how “the unprecedented economic and demographic events that 
have occurred since 1940 have changed the patterns of labor force be- 
havior of the American people.” Discussed are the economic activities 
of the population, the trends in the labor force, changing patterns of 
labor force participation, and family employment patterns. Numerous 
interesting demographic facts are pointed out: (1) other motives aside 
from wages have assumed importance in recent years, (2) the number 
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of women in the labor force who are wives of household or family heads 
increased substantially between 1940 and 1950, (3) the patterns of labor 
force activity changes are dominated by the increase in employment of 
women outside the home. Significant here is the method for handling and 
interpreting the facts that have been accumulated. M.J-V. 


THE FERTILITY OF AMERICAN WOMEN. By Wilson H., Grahill, Clyde 
V. Kiser, and Pascal K. Whelpton. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958, 
pp. xvi+448. 


This volume is one of the census monograph series for the Social 
Science Research Council, in cooperation with the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Its findings are based not only on 
census tabulations but also on use of specialized tables from the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population. 

After two concise but illuminating introductory chapters which deal 
with historical demographic trends, the authors concentrate upon the 
significant gradients of population in the twentieth century. Following a 
period of high fertility from the 1600’s to 1820, fertility gradually 
declined during the nineteenth century. It reached its lowest point in 
the 1930’s, when for the first time in our history the balance sheet of 
birth and death rates was slightly below that essential to maintain a 
population. There was a sharp reversal of the last two decades when the 
birth rate shifted from 18 to 19 per 1,000 (as it was from 1933 to 1940) 
to about 25 per 1,000 (for 1946 to 1956). Due to increasing conscious 
control of reproduction, it is increasingly difficult to project trends, but 
it appears that there will be between 64 and 96 million births in the 
next twenty years or a population of from 244 to 266 million. This has 
profound meaning for our economic, political, and social institutions. 

There is little doubt that many of the past generalizations which 
adequately described population composition will soon be out of date. 
The outlook is for a continued differential between rural and urban 
birth ratios, but the difference is diminishing. Further, there is now 
little difference by nativity in the urban white population. Equally re- 
markable is the convergence of fertility rates by color. There has been a 
“striking” decrease of differentials in fertility rates by education of the 
wife and by occupation of the husband, so that the trend is away from 
the inverse relation of socioeconomic status and fertility. A note refer- 
able to methodological problems has profound relevance when the 
authors suggest that “since increasing proportions of the families are 
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exercising some degree of planning—there may be more and larger short- 
term fluctuations in the birth rate.”” This means that a whole new dimen- 
sion has been introduced, by birth control, into the determination of 
population trends. With this factor in mind, it is not surprising to note 
an almost 300 per cent increase in childlessness, from 6 per cent in 1920 
to 19 per cent in the present population of women in the age group 45 
to 49, who have generally completed their families. This book is excep- 
tional in its comprehensive treatment of both general and specific fertility 
trends. J-A.P. 


THE WORLD OF WORK. Industrial Society and Human Relations. By 
Robert Dubin. Edgewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958, 
pp. xiii +448. 


Profusely illustrated and well documented, this text offers some 
significant insights into the workaday world and its human relations that 
are a resultant of personalities being caught in the meshes of an indus- 
trial society. Well-detailed analyses are distributed throughout; and, as 
a whole, they succeed in giving an excellent comprehension of the ways 
in which the structure of human relations is woven into the particular 
organizations under scrutiny. Dubin is generally meticulous in his care 
about definitions of terms, which is meritorious. However, there are a 
few definitions which suffer sometimes, such as the following: “By basic 
human relations we mean the established types of human interaction that 
are independent of the personalities of the people involved.” Is this a 
scientifically proven social-psychological statement ? Of course, he means 
the structure of basic human relations. 

The structure of the text contains four principal divisions, these 
embracing organization of work, working population, getting work 
done, and management of work organizations. In the first of these, hu- 
man relations, with emphasis upon power, authority, and status, are 
discussed along with such behavior systems as the formal, nonformal, 
informal, and technological. The second presents a graphic picture of the 
labor force and the backgrounds of the working population. In the third, 
automation, incentives, discontents, grievances, and communication find 
pivotal places, while the concluding part deals with work rules, manage- 
ment as bureaucracy and as leadership. 

One of the best assets of the book is the excellent incorporation of the 
pertinent social-psychological materials, noted particularly in the chapters 
on status and authority and power relationships. The explanatory refer- 
ence notes at the end of each chapter are worthy of attention. The text 
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should captivate students, especially those oriented to visual education. 
Finally, Dubin insists that he is “not concerned with personality or its 
components” but wishes to discover “the processes of interaction and 
their structuring at work.’ Does it make any difference who are the 
persons interacting? Moreover, he follows Weber’s definition of power 
as “ ‘the extent to which [the power holder] influences the behavior of 
others in accordance with his own intentions.’ ”’ Nonetheless, the text is 
most commendable. M.J.V. 


ZECHE UND GEMEINDE. Untersuchungen ueber den Strukturwandel einer 
Zechengemeinde im noerdlichen Ruhrgebiet. By Helmuth Croon and Kurt 
Utermann. Tuebingen, Germany: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1958, pp. 
ix +305. 


This book contains the results of a lengthy research devoted to a sec- 
tion of a coal-mine in the Northern Ruhr Territory in Western Ger- 
many. The aim and the scope of the research was to examine the inter- 
relations during working hours in the mine with the life in the com- 
munity. Very soon the examiners found themselves saddled with addi- 
tional difficulties, mainly problems centering around the community and 
its peculiar structure. The town had developed from a village of 4,000 
at the beginning of this century into a community of 25,000 at the time 
of the survey. The town went through difficult stages from an isolated 
town to and through a center of industrialization. However, the town 
retained its “own life,” despite a growing system of rail and other 
communications. Since the change of the community had occurred during 
the last 40 to 50 years, the researchers were able to interview a great 
many “‘eye-witnesses,”” who had seen the town grow to its present size. 
Therefore, the major aim of the present research was focused on the 
veraenderte Sozialstruktur (changed social structure). Hence, according 
to the authors, the title, Zeche und Gemeinde, expresses a polare Span- 
nung (extreme tension). HANS A. ILLING 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE AMERICAN TRADITION. By Nathan E, Cohen. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1958, pp. 404. 


The author has accomplished at least two important aims: one, to 
write a history of the social work movement in the United States and, 
two, to discuss social work’s changing philosophy. 

The historical part covers eight of the eleven chapters and traverses 
the subject from the colonial period to the present. The concluding three 
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chapters deal with the philosophy, professional aspects, and future of 
social work. 

If the discussion of the philosophy of social work is piecemeal and 
lacking in organization, it is reflecting a past weakness and, to a con- 
siderable extent, a current deficiency in social work. Only since World 
War II ended have social work leaders, as a whole, been disturbed by 
the fact that their profession has had no adequate philosophy of what it 
is doing. It has had dominant themes, special methods, but no carefully 
thought-out philosophy. It is still in a dilemma, with “social reform as a 
mother and psychological individualization as a father.” It has given at- 
tention to helping individuals to help themselves, but it has tended to for- 
get the importance of the term “social” in “social work.” It has lacked 
an interdisciplinary approach. It is only now beginning to develop a 
philosophy of responsibility for determining public social policies, of 
wholesale efforts to study the causes of social as well as individual mal- 
adjustment, and to assume responsibility for assisting in determining 
public policies. In dealing “with the consequences rather than the causes 
of social breakdown,” it has neglected important aspects of its field. In 
short, social work training needs to be broadened and “to reflect the 
holistic approach of the social sciences.” E.S.B. 


‘ 


BODY IMAGE AND PERSONALITY. By Seymour Fisher and Sidney E. 
Cleveland. Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1958, 
pp. xi+420. 


A much neglected aspect of the study of personality and behavior is 
that which is related to those experiences which may be organized by an 
individual with reference to his body or the image he has of his body. 
The authors of this new book dealing with “body image” are psychol- 
ogists associated with Baylor University’s College of Medicine. They 
have developed a program involving a “series of research projects con- 
cerning the relationship of body image to such diverse variables as need 
for achievement, site of psychosomatic symptomatology, response to 
therapy, behavior in groups, culture patterns, and modes of physiological 
response.” This should be significant for those interested in theories of 
personality, since few theorists have incorporated into their theories any- 
thing but “the simplest formulations regarding how the individual 
organizes his perceptions of his own body and how these perceptions 
affect his behavior.” 
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In a brief introduction, a short review of the meanings which the 
term “body” has assumed in the literature on personality appears. These 
have been body type, physiological functions of body, handicap or deform- 
ity of body, and malfunctioning of body. Least explored has been that of 
body as psychological experience, that is, with focalization on the atti- 
tudes and feelings toward one’s own body. Through their research proj- 
ects, the authors have attempted to develop and test a theory relative to 
the influence of body image characteristics on the various adjustments 
made by a person. Their theoretical formulations have indicated that the 
“body image boundary dimension has shown itself to have a powerful 
potential for predicting a wide range of behaviors.” The study is worth 
while for giving insight into certain fields of behavior. M.J.V. 


THE CHANGING AMERICAN PARENT: A STUDY IN THE DETROIT 
AREA. By Danie! R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958, pp. ix+302. 


This carefully researched report by a sociologist and a psychologist 
of the University of Michigan, together with a group of research as- 
sistants, should be of special interest to all who want to know how a 
new generation is probably developing, and why families and family 
training of the young are so different from what they were in the past. 


The authors, using the tools of sociology and personality psychology, 
draw a picture of current trends in child rearing, based on a sample 
of almost 600 children. Apparently, a new style of child rearing and 
training is evolving in our cities, at least in one American city—Detroit. 

The parents under study, chiefly the mothers, were chosen as a 
representative sample of the greater Detroit metropolitan area, After 
giving a historical sketch of the old and the newer methods of child 
training, from about 1800 to the present, the authors present the details 
of their own findings. Six hundred mothers were interviewed to obtain 
the concrete data. 

One of the most important and interesting parts of the study is the 
contrast between the “older” and “newer” middle classes, and in their 
occupations and the opportunities and problems afforded by the occupa- 
tions they hold. The two types of middle classes are characterized as 
“individuated-entrepreneurial” and “welfare-bureaucratic.”” The former 
are composed chiefly of individual entrepreneurs, in which class the 
people tend to stress self-control, independence, and looking out for 
themselves. The ‘welfare bureaucracy,” which began to emerge toward 
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the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, 
is characterized by large organizations employing many kinds of spe- 
cialists; there is a greater coordination of activities by supervisors who 
follow more codified rules of conduct. In such a society accommodation 
and security are important elements. The “bureaucratized parents” train 
their children for this new world and treat them in terms of its values, 
even though they may not be conscious of this fact. Children are taught 
to be more accommodative and to seek direction from the organizational 
programs in which they participate. The concrete data are analyzed to 
ascertain the extent to which the training of the children substantiates 
the theoretical postulates and to what extent they indicate variations 
from them. The major portion of the book is devoted to the analysis of 
the data obtained by means of the interviews. 

The study has made available data on a wide range of child-training 
practices. Special effort was made to locate some of the sources of the 
newer ways of child training and to forecast possible consequences they 
may have for family life and for the personalities of children. 

M.H.N. 


GROUP DYNAMICS, PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS. By Hubert 
Bonner. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1959, pp. viii+531. 


This book offers what appears to be the clearest and most comprehen- 
sive explanation of what is now implied by its subject, group dynamics. 
It is disciplinary, salutary, and challenging. Professor Bonner has taken 
the most significant theories, methodological studies, and experimental 
researches in the field and obtained the essence resident in these. He has 
expanded “the horizon of group dynamics to include educational, 
industrial, community, and political organizations.’’ Always indulging 
in terms and phrases readily comprehended, the book should prove to 
be a boon and a kind of catechism for students in the field. In a sense, 
group dynamics as a subject is not new, but the attempts to enlarge its 
scope and significance are. Outlined here are those aspects of group 
dynamics which are being furthered by study, namely, “group structure, 
group cohesiveness, intergroup tensions, group learning, group problem 
solving, and group leadership.” Group dynamics has been defined by 
Bonner as “that division of social psychology which investigates the 
formation and change in the structure and functions of the psychological 
grouping of people into self-directing wholes.” Some problems which face 
the investigator of group potentials may be found in the many variables 
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which must be dealt with, such as the intelligence of the various mem- 
bers, their age and sex, their variety of temperament, their knowledge of 
the discussion subject, and the like. 

The final chapter presents a critique in which Bonner summarizes 
the subject as developed thus far, pointing out some misconceptions 
of Lewin’s inappropriate use of physical and mathematical constructs 
in his field theory, first suggested to Bonner by I. D. London. Some 
sharp criticisms of the extreme enthusiasts are forthcoming, i.e., “Group 
integration, which is a normal social process, has been inflated to the 
point where it has become an all-encompassing ethic.” Group dynamics 
as plotted by many research agents has lost sight of the individual, and 
nowhere is this more evident than in those reseearches having to do with 
group discussions and leadership. This is somewhat reminiscent of the 
old struggle anent group mind. This last chapter, which stresses the 
limitations and weaknesses of the subject and what it promises, is well 
worth the price of the book. The whole book is a fine appraisal of the 
field. M.J.V. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY SYSTEM. By Sister Frances Jerome Woods. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959, pp. xv +585. 


Using the social system as a frame of reference, this study relates the 


American family at each stage of its life cycle to other social systems— 
church, state, economy, and school. Social system is defined as “an orderly 
arrangement of parts having certain boundaries, unity, and endurance 
through time, within which meaningful interaction takes place whereby 
one part tangibly influences another.” The first part of the book deals 
with the family as a social system, including an analysis of family varia- 
tions and the historical development of the family. This is followed by 
an analysis of social configurations, notably value orientations and family 
norms, demographic trends, types of American families, and variations in 
family life in accordance with the social class structure. In describing 
the family life cycle, the stages of development are traced from the 
“beginning family” to the expanding and contracting families, and a 
chapter is devoted to the disintegrating factors in family life. One of 
the unique features of the book is the description of the family in relation 
to other social systems. The respective roles and influences of religion, 
government and law, the economic order, education, and social welfare 
are described to indicate their relation to family life and the interrelated- 
ness of the constituent parts of the total social system. 
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Material is drawn from various disciplines—sociology, anthropology, 
history, economics, political science, and social psychology. The data 
used are well integrated, concisely presented, and extensively documented. 
The chapter summaries, discussion topics, and annotated bibliographies 
are especially helpful for teaching purposes. A selected bibliography of 
standard textbooks on the family is given at the beginning of the book, 
together with a table of cross references to these sources for the various 
chapters. M.H.N. 


DEFINITIONS OF SOCIOMETRY. By Ake Bjerstedt. New York: Beacon 
House, Sociometry Monographs, 1958, pp. 20. 


The author compares definitions of the term sociometry found in texts 
and scientific works with an “expert’’ vote on these definitions by lead- 
ing sociologists. The term sociometry is recommended for use in a broad 
meaning to refer to measurement of every kind of interhuman and 
interanimal relation, whereas the term preferential sociometry is recom- 
mended for use when we want to refer specifically to measurement of 
those interhuman and interanimal relations which can be described in 
terms of preferences (attraction-neutrality-rejection in a choice situa- 
tion). E.C.M. 


THE IDEA OF A SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ITS RELATION TO PHILOS- 
OPHY. By Peter Winch. New York: The Humanities Press, Inc., 1958, 
pp. 143. 


Five unique and distinctively challenging chapters comprise this dis- 
course on the relationship between the social studies and philosophy as the 
author conceives it. Winch, a lecturer in philosophy at the University 
College of Swansea, holds that misconceptions about the nature of 
philosophy, because of an incorrect assessment of the significance of some 
of Wittgenstein’s contributions, has resulted in misunderstandings about 
the true relationships between philosophy and the social sciences. The 


scientist “investigates the nature, causes, and effects of particular real 
things and processes; the philosopher is concerned with the nature of 
reality as such. . .” Further, “social relations are expressions of ideas 
about reality.”” Therefore, “the central problem of sociology, that of 
giving an account of the nature of social phenomena in general is really 
misbegotten epistemology.”” With this point of view, some of the difficul- 
ties arising from basing understanding of societies on the methods of 
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natural science are pointed out, especially those methods dealing with 
motives, causes, social institutions, and prediction. Of the latter, Winch 
avers “that the central concepts which belong to our understanding of 
social life are incompatible with concepts central to the activity of 
scientific prediction.” 

Chapter Four is devoted to a critique of Pareto and his attempt to 
show empirically “that the ideas which people have, in behaving as they 
do, influence the nature and outcome of their behavior far less funda- 
mentally than is usually thought; and that, therefore, the sociologist 
must develop his own concepts de novo and pay as little attention as pos- 
sible to the ideas of participants.”” Here is shown that “first, Pareto 
mistakes what is essentially a philosophical issue for an empirical sci- 
entific one; second, that the conclusion of his argument is in fact, false.” 
In a sense, the discussions should have a kind of salutary effect upon those 
who misuse or overemphasize abstract mathematics in the formulation of 
social findings from inadequate data. M.J.V. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD: PERSONAL, SOCIAL, AND DIS- 
TURBED CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By Robert I. Watson. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959, pp. xiii +662. 


As a textbook in child psychology, this book has considerable merit. 
The author approaches child psychology, not as a separate or isolated 
subdivision, but as an integral part of the subject matter of general 
psychology. The discussions of socialization, personality, psychosocial 
developments of the child, and behavior disorders are of interest to the 
social scientist. In fact, the author draws material from a wide range of 
sources, especially educational, clinical, social, and general psychology. 
He attempts to integrate learning theory with psychoanalysis and dis- 
cusses aspects of personality in relation to every phase of child develop- 
ment. 

After a description of historic developments of the study of the child, 
and the various principles and methods of child psychology, including a 
chapter on the psychoanalytic theory of the early and later developments 
of personality, the major portion of the book is devoted to a more de- 
tailed analysis of infancy, early childhood, later childhood, and the 
psychological disturbances that may occur during childhood. Normal 
developments of a child are related to disturbed aspects. On the whole, 
the book is a well-integrated treatise on child development. 

M.H-N. 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN 
URBAN RENEWAL. By William C. Loring, Jr., Frank L. Sweetser, and 
Charles F. Ernst. Prepared by Housing Association of Metropolitan Bos- 
ton, Inc., for the Massachusetts Department of Commerce, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, 1957, pp. viii +246. 


The report describes how administrators and volunteer leaders may 
participate effectively in urban renewal at city-wide and neighborhood 
levels. Comparisons are made of a variety of reactions to renewal pro- 
grams, ranging all the way from no citizen participation to extensive 
participation through city-wide district and community councils or com- 
mittees. The cases cited demonstrate that more effective planning and 
organization are possible if the citizens of the area have a part in urban 
renewal. 


WHAT’S HAPPENED TO OUR HIGH SCHOOLS? By John F. Latimer. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958, pp. 196. 


This book is a kind of historical review of the development and pro- 
grams of the high school in the United States, with attention being given 
to important questions, such as: Should we stress mathematics and 


science and languages as much as the USSR does? Among the conclu- 
sions is this: The need for specialists will increase and “the quality of 
the education they receive will depend in large measure on the fusion 
of liberal arts and sciences.” 


WHO RUNS OUR SCHOOLS? By Neal Gross. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1958, pp. xvi+195. 


Chapters 5 and 6 fall within the field of social control and yield con- 
crete data of importance on the subjects of who applies what kind of 
pressures and who is subjected to pressures. 


THE ART OF PERSUASION. By Wayne C. Minnick. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1957, pp. 295. 


This book deals with such subjects as how behavior is determined, 
getting and holding attention, ensuring accurate perception, the roles of 
wants and values and emotion, audience analysis, the ethics of persua- 
sion. 
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THE CHANGING OF ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR PATTERNS. 
A Case Study of Decentralization. By Paul R. Lawrence. Cambridge: 
Harvard University, 1958, pp. 237. 


Deals ‘‘with organizational change affecting personnel at management 
levels” in connection with ‘‘a medium-sized supermarket chain in which 
staff members were shifted from the home office to newly created store 
managers.” 


PROBLEM SOLVING IN DALTON. By Olive M. Stone. New York: 
Council on Social Work Education, 1958, pp. 86. 


This monograph aims to provide “a generic approach to social work 
theory and practice” in the five methods of social work. Dalton is “a 
small conservative city of approximately 80,000 on the outskirts of a 
rapidly expanding and changing metropolitan area.” 


DICTIONARY OF PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By 
Esther R. Becker. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958, pp. 366. 


In this reference work and handbook as well as dictionary appear over 
2,400 entries, with numerous cross references, covering many subjects 
and management techniques and listings of personnel and industrial rela- 
tions associations, publications dealing with industrial relations, and 
colleges and universities offering courses and doing research in industrial 
relations. 


CASE STUDY OF A FLOOD-STRICKEN CITY. By Seymour S, Weisman. 
New York: Graduate School of Public Administration and Social Service, 
New York University, 1958, pp. 149. 


This is an excellent study of the results of the flood that struck Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, in October 1955. It describes the city when the flood 
hit it, the clean-up after the flood, the losses, the redevelopment of the 
city, an evaluation of the total experience; and gives recommendations. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE INUIVIDUAL. By Alfred Adler. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958, pp. 143. 


In words quoted by Carleton Washburne in the Foreword, this book 
deals with “four problems an individual has to face: his relationship 
with others, his sense of equality, the possibility of an escape from the 
ephemeral, and the meaning of his actions.” 
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THE FEMALE OFFENDER. By Caesar Lombroso and William Ferrero. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958, pp. 313. 


This work, reprinted now nearly a hundred years after it was written, 
distinguishes between “the casual offender and the habitual as well as 
hereditary, pathological offender.” It is viewed as counterbalancing ‘‘the 
mainly analytical and psychologically dynamic hypotheses of today.” 


THE WORLD CRISIS AND AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY. Selected 
and Edited by Ernest W. Lefever. Analysis by Reinhold Niebuhr. New 
York: Association Press, 1958, pp. xix +128. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICAN SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE LITERATURE. New York: Council on Social Work Education, 
1958, pp. 66. 


Contains brief annotations of about 300 carefully selected references. 


INTERVIEWING PROCEDURES. A Manual for Survey Interviewers. By 
J. Stacy Adams. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1958, pp. 56. 


The major topics include phases of an interview survey, the inter- 
viewing procedure, sampling, and common sources of interviewer bias. 


CORRECTION 


In the article by Robert J. Dwyer on “The Administrative Role i in Desegre- 
gation” in the January-February issue of this Journal the word “no” was in- 
advertently omitted on page 186, seventh line from the bottom of the page. The 
sentence should have read. “There were no restrictive policies with reference to 
lunchrooms, toilets, drinking fountains, gymnasium or shower facilities.” 
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THE CHANGING AMERICAN PARENT 
A Study in the Detroit Area 


7 By DANIEL R. MILLER and GUY E. SWANSON, both of the University of 
Michigan. A factual report rather than a book of advice to parents, this volume 
is of special interest to those working in the various fields of the social sciences 
and psychology. Clearly written, with a minimum of professional terminology, 
th< book offers a sound and realistic insight into how the younger generation will 
piObr.oly develop, how families are changing, and why they are so different from 

. ‘whe; they were in the past. The authors studied some 600 people representing all 
ox the parents in Detroit, Michigan. 1958. 302 pages. $6.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD 
Personal, Social and Disturbed Child Development 


By ROBERT I, WATSON, Northwestern University. This book approaches 
child psychology, not as a separate or isolated subdivision, but as an integral 
part of the subject matter encompassed by general psychology. It includes material 
from educational, clinical, social, and general psychology, and critically examines 
the contributions of each of these to the field of child psychology. Integrating 
learning theory with psychoanalysis and discussing personality in relation to every 
aspect of child development, the author presents the material in developmental 
sequence from infancy through early childhood to later childhood. 1959. 662 
pages. Illus. $6.95. 


CHILD WELFARE: Principles and Methods 


By DOROTHY ZIETZ, Sacramento State College. The historical and contem- 
porary aspects of the child welfare field are represented here in a broad perspec- 
tive, in order to bring out the social, economic, educational, psychological, and 
governmental influences in family and child life. The author has accomplished 
a compact survey of services, programs, and methods. The book is directed to 
the study of child welfare as a comprehensive interprofessional discipline. 
Coming in April. Approx. 400 pages. Prob. $5.50. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


By JAMES G. MARCH and HERBERT A. SIMON, both of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. With the collaboration of HAROLD GUETZKOW. 
This book brings into a single framework the various approaches which have 
been taken to the subject by sociologists, followers of Taylor’s scientific manage- 
ment, business and public administration theorists, social psychologists, and 
economists interested in the theory of the firm. 1958. 262 pages. $6.00. 
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